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ASTER HOLIDAYS. — The SOUTH 
KENSINGTON MUSEUM will be OPEN FREE from 
MONDAY, aes to SATURDAY, 26th Ane. 1862. 
$a from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m 





13, 

Lincoln’s-inn-fields. The Museum will be OPEN every 
WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, and weap AY from 10 till 4, 
during the Months of APRIL, MAY, JUNE, JULY, and 
AUGUST, Cards of Admission to’ be obtained at the 
Museum. 


V EST-END CLUB: Entrance, 10 guineas; 

Annual Subscription, 6 guineas.—Gentlemen desirous 
of JOINING a Club of very superior standing, to be opened 
in a mansion late in the occupation of a man of hieh fashion. 
are requested to apply forthwith to Mr. OLLIviER, 19, 
Bond- street. 


RorvaL SOCIETY of LITERATURE. 
The GENERAL ANNIVERSARY MEETING of the 
Society for the ELECTION of the President, Vice- Presidents, 
Council, and Officers for the ensuing year. and for other 
business, will be held on W ednesday, ‘April 23, 1862, at the 
Society’s House, 4, St. Martin's-nlace, Trafalgar-square, 
W.C. The chair will be taken ~ t o'clock precaely. 

W. S. W. VAUX, Esq.. Hon. See. 


EVENING LECTURES at the Government 
School of Ray Jermyn-street.—Dr. HOFMANN, 
F.R.S.. will commence a Course of TEN LECTURES on the 
OUTLINE S$ OF CHER ISTRY, on Monday, the 28th April, at 
Eight o'clock ; to be continued on each succeeding Wednes- 

day and Monday Evening, at the same hour. 
‘Tickets for the whole Course, price 5s., may be had at the 
Museum of Practical Geology. 
TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


FUND for the ENDOWMENT of 
SCHOLARSHIPS in connexion with the QUEEN'S 
COLLEGES - IRELAND. 























XTH LIST of eee , 
His Grace the! puke of Leinster... 300 0 
Viscount Palmerston .. oe ee 100 0 
His Excellency the Earl of Car. 7 
Hele, Loe Lord-Lieutenant of Ire- f 1001 .... 100 o| 
The Earl of Clar endon, Ch han- a) 
eellor of the University, Ex-} 201 for five years... 100 
Viceroy of Ireland .........00 «+ J 





The Marquess of Lansdowne... 251 for five years... 
The subscriptions acknowledged in the first published 
ligt amounted to ... 3,613 
Exclusive of a subscription ‘Of G02. a year for the 
life of the donor. 
The further subscriptions acknowledged in the second 
list amounted to 1,005 12 
Exclusive of a subscription of 102. a y ear for the 
life of the donor. 
The further ne at Sheen in the third 
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1,456 12 
" Exclusive of a soeusiptinn “of bl. a year “for the 
life of the donor. 
The further subscriptions peo ledged in the fourth 
published list amounted t 1,068 15 
Exclusive of a subscription “amounting ‘to 27%. a 
year until further notice. 
The further subscriptions acknowledged in the ache 
published list amounted to “s 719 15 
Exclusive of subscriptions ‘amounting to 15i."a 
year till further notice. 
The following Sixth List contains the Subscriptions 
since receiv ome 
J. A. Millar,.R.E. . 5 @ 
John Moorhead, Esq.. M. Dp. VV for five Years.. 5 0 
Lancelot Studdert, ponies 1/ for three years 3.0 
Colonel Harrison .. 90, carenacssnettstiatccdes 30 
J. W. Hatchell, Esq. iM. D.. .. Il for 10 year: . 00 
Michael M. Gould; E. oy aa -— © 
H. M. Jones, Esq. ..ssscessesesesereeee 100/.. ae 
nae the Dukeoft jest sti 501... : 50 0 
G. W. Hemans, Esq. nee al for sex seven n years 21 0 





Rev. Mcffat Jackson . 












































William Lover, Esq., M.D. ........ 10. ; 1 0 
George L. Craik, Esq., LL.D. ...... { a eae 
Miss Hamilton . one . 1 0 
John Jameson, Esq. ae See 
William J Martin Esq., MD. U for ll years... ll 0 
Waldron — Esq., J. P.. ¥ vd five e years... 5 0 
 O. Lees, ESQ. ..secesssscessrsseseeere 5 0 
r. Z. 2n 0 
Charles Ho q 50 0 
Colonel John Kelsall . 1 0 
William M‘Creedy, Es 15 0 
Edward Smith, Esq 5 0 
John Kane, Esq. .... 10 0 
Charlies C. yy 3.0 
Henry Bruen, E: +5 MP. ito ears... 50 0 
Rev Charles E. Tisdall, D.D.. 1/ for five von... 5 0 
Henry Thynne, Esq. ... 1/ for five years... 5 0 
George C “hapman, Esq. . [| ES 10 
James Wilson, Ksq. . 20 0 
Rev. Robert Vance .. 3 0 
Lieut.-Gen. F. Young. 50 
— L. Lloyd, Esq., J.P. 5 0 
ward Russell, Esq. di 5 0 
Benny Marlay, Esq., D. L. - 2 0 
John Addey, Esq. ... Wa year till fur 
Samuel H. Gowan, ipl seatabemdeahieccaietan 1 0 
Arthur P. Cleary, Esq. . ll for 10 years. 10 0 
Sadlier Stoney, Esq ¥ Ji | 1 9 
Wm Barker, Keg. 3l. * 3 0 
Robert Nesbitt, Esq. Uy sccccrsapeencseccoceccce 1 @ 
The Earl Fortescue... 25lfor three years 75 0 
Gilbert Wier, Esq. .. dk 1/ for 10 years...... 10 0 
8. A. Cochrane, ee Soe etacsicntcnid ate he La 
C one guinea for 10 
harles Hurst, Esq., M.D. ......... { — we 
Rd. Barrington, Esq. ......s0000<00 _ f 51a vear til fur- 
John a gg a oe 11 for five years... 5 0 
R. Dowd. Esq 1l for five years 5 0 
Thomas Wilse ~ bl. 5 0 
A Friend, by en x i mM. BB. 20 
A Country __ Pe ae a 7 RIE 10 


Persons forwarding cheques are requested to make them 


pavable to the order of Sir Ropert PERL, and to cross them 
“The Bank of Ireland." 





HANDEL FESTIVAL, 23rd, 25th, and 27th 


JUNE.—Vouchers issued for Stalls will be exchanged 
for Tickets on and after Wednesday next, 23rd April. 

Tickets for Stalls may also be had without vouchers. Half- 
a-Guinea Tickets will also be on Sale; but ad application 
for these is requisite, the number being limitec 

The offices at the Crystal Palace and at ier Hall are 
open ¢ daily from 10 till 5 o'c! lock. 


HE ACCLIMATISATION SOCIETY 
of GREAT BRITAIN, IRELAND. and the COLONIES. 
The SECOND ANNUAL REPORT is now issued to 
members. Persons who are not members may obtain copies 
by applying at the Offices, or by sending their addresses, 
accompanied by one postage-stamp. 
FRANCIS T. BUCKLAND ’ 
2nd Life Guards, Secretaries. 
JAMES LOWE, j 
_ Offices, 3, Duke-street, Adelphi, W.C. 


RACTICAL GEOLUGY.—KING'S 
London.— Professor TENNANT, F.G.S., 





COLLEGE, 
will commence a Course of LECTURES on Wednesday morn- 
ing, April 30, at Nine o'clock, having especial reference to 
the application of GEOLOGY to ENGINEERING, MINING 
ARCHITECTURE, and AGRICULTURE. The Lectures will 
be continued on each succeeding Friday and Wednesday at 
the same hour. Fee, lJ. 11s. | 

W. JELF. D.D., Principal 


N.B. The class will be eneuial by the Professor to the 

3ritish Museum, the Great Exhibition, and to places of Geo- 
logical interest in the country. 

M UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.— 
BOOK SOCIETIES, TOWN and VILLAGE LI- 
BRARIES and READING-ROOMS, in every part of the 
Country, aré supplied from this Extensive Library with a 
constant succession of New and Choice Books on Hirt. 

Two or three Families in any Neighbourhood may unite in 
one Subscription, and obtain constant supplies of the best 
Works in History, Biography, Religion, Philosophy, Travel. 
pat the higher class of Fiction, without disappcintment or 

ela 

Lists of the principal New Works and New Editions at 
| present in circulation, with Catalogues of surplus Copies 
withdrawn for Sale, will be forwarded, postage free, on 
application. 

CHARLES EpwarpD Mupte, New Oxford-street. London; Cross- 
street. Manchester; and New-street, Birmingham. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, London. 


Junior School.—Under the Government of the Council 
of the College. 
Head-Master—T. HEWITT KEY, A.M. 

The SCHOOL will REOPEN on Tuesday, the 29th of April, 
for New Pupils. All the boys must appear in their places 
without fail on Wednesday, the 30th, at a quarter past nine 
o'clock. The hours of attendance are from a quarter-past nine 
to three-quarters past three. The afternoons of Wednesday 
and Saturday are devoted exclusively to drawing and 
German. 

Fee for the term, 6/. 

The subjects taught are—Reading, Writing, the English, 
Latin, Greek, French, and German languages, ancient and 
English history, geography (physical and political), arithme- 
tic and bookkeeping, the elements of mathematics, chemistry 
and natural philosophy, social science, drawing, and, for 
extra fees. gymnastics and fencing. 

Prospectuses and further particulars may be obtained at the 
Office of the College. 

CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 

April 15, 1862. 





OYAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT 
BRITAIN, Albemarle-street, London, W. 
After Easter. 


C. T. Newton, Esq.—Four Lectures “ On Ancient Sculptural 
Art," illustrated by Specimens in the British Museum; Tues- 
days, April 29, May 6. 13, and 20, at four o'clock. 

Rev. G. Butler.—Three Lectures “On the Art of the Last 
Century ;"’ Tuesdays, May 27, June 3 and 10, at three o'clock. 

Professor Lyon Playfair, C.B., F.R.S.—Six Lectures “ On the 
Progress of the Chemical Artsin the last Ten Years ;"' Thurs- 
days, May 8 to June 12, at three o'clock. 

Professor T. Anderson, F.R.S.E.—Seven Lecture “ On Agri- 
cultural Chemistry ;' ’ Saturdays, May 3 to June 14, at three 
o'clock. 

The admission to all these Courses of Lectures is two guineas; 
to a single Course of Lecture, one guinea or half-a-guinea. 
The Friday evening Meetings will be resumed on 2nd May, 
and continued until June 20. Among others. Discourses will 
be given by R. Monckton Milnes, Esq., M.P.; W. Fairbairn, 
Fsq., F.R.S.; J. Scott Russell, Esq., F.R.S.; Warrington W. 
Smyth, Esq.. . F.R.S.; T. Bazley. E8q., M. P’: : Professor Tyn- 
dall, Sir Henry Rawlinson, K.C.B.; and Professor Faraday. 

To the Friday evening Meetings members and their friends 
only are admitted. 

New members can be proposed at any Monthly Meeting. 
When proposed, they are admitted to all the Lectures, to the 
Friday evening Meetings, and to the library and reading 
rooms; and their families are admitted to the Lectures at a 
reduced charge. 

Syllabuses of the Lectures and Friday evening Discourses, 
and further information, can be obtained at the Institution. 

_ April 1862. H. BENCE JONES, Hon. Sec. 


THE PRESS. 
SUB-EDITOR “and REPORTER of 


A experience (thoroughly acquainted with the French 
Language and Press) seeks a RE-ENGAGEMENT in either 
capacity. Satisfactory testimonials. 

Address“ D. J.,"" Post-office, Plymouth. 











V ANTED LITERARY EMPLOYMENT. 


—The Advertiser has oe accustomed to writing 
reviews and articles on a first class periodical for many years, 
and is also competent to furnish sketches or magazine papers. 
Translations from the French quickly and faithfully made. 

Address “ J. B.,"" 27, Stanhope-street, Hampstead-road. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT.— 


Advertiser has had many years’ experience as reporter, 
er, and editor on first-class journals in town and coun- 
try. ould accept a short engagement on probation. His 
practical a¢quirements would be valuable on a new daily or 
weekly journal. His experience would save large expendi- 
ture. often unnecessarily incurred. 

Address “ JOUKNALI9T,"’ care of Mr. R. F. White, advertising 

agent, Fleet-street, London. 











THE ARTS. 
V ESUVIUS, Torre del Greco, and the sur- 


rounding country fully delineated in BURFORD’S 
PANORAMA of NAPLES, Leicester-square. Daily from 10 
till 4, and 7 till 10. Admission Is.; Fridays, 28. 6d. 


OCIETY of FEMALE ARTISTS.—The 
iN SIXTH EXHIBITION of.the WORKS of ms peolty 
is now OPEN daily, from 10 —y 5, at No. 53, Pall-m 

E. DUNDAS MURRAY. Sec. — 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, Pall-mall. — 


GALLERY forthe EXHIBITION and SALE of 
the Wonks of BRITISH ARTISTS is OPEN daily, from 10 


till 5. Admission ls. Catalogue 6d. 
lt cee oe Ate ___ GEORGE NICOL, Sec. _ 
XHIBITION of the SOCIETY of 


BRITISH ARTISTS: Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
—The THIRTY-NINTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of this 
Society is now OPEN, from 9 a.m. until dusk. 

Admittance Is. HOS. KOBERTS, Sec. 
Suffolk-street, Pall-mall East. 





al y 
CATALOGUE of RARE ENGRAVINGS 
and ETCHINGS by OLD MASTERS, Choice olé@ 
Paintings, and Water-Colour Drawings, will be sent to Col- 
lectors on receipt of two postage stamps. 
Gxorce Love, Printseller, 81, Bunhill-row, London. 
*,* Established above Fifty Years. 


LVERPOOL SOCIETY of FINE ARTS. 
Council contemplate the APPOINTMENT of an 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY; Salary from 80/. to 1004. per 
annum. 
Applications, with testimonials, to be addressed on or before 
25th April inst., to the Hon. Secretary, 24, North John-street, 
Liverpool. 


DERMANENT FINE ART EXHIBI- 
ae ALBERT GALLERY, 34, King-street, Covent- 


On oF about the Ist May next it is expected that this erection, 
80 feet in length, will be ready for the reception of pictures. 

One-half of the space will be aopointed to the works of 
modern artists, the other half to works by the elder and 
ancien’ masters. 

No charge will be made for exhibiting, unless the owners 
wish wand property to remain in the Gallery longer than one 
month. 

At theend of each month there will be a public sale of the 
pictures so exhibited, which have not privately found pur- 
chasers. Artists wishing further particulars may apply to 
BROWN and MACINDOE, at the above address. 


RTISTS COLOURS.—Messrs. 

G. ROWNEY and Co. have the pleasure to announce 
the completion of their NEW SYSTEM of GRINDING 
COLOURS by MACHINERY, which enables them to supply 
Artists’ Colours in Oil, Water, or Powder, perfectly fine, at 
the same prices as hitherto charged for colours less finely 
ground. Messrs. G. R. and Co. feel assured the Oil Colours 
ground by their improved process will be found to be finer, 
brighter, less oily, aud to dry quicker than any others at pre- 
sert manufactured, and that their Water-Colours. prepared 
by the same process, will prove to be finer, brighter, and to 
float more evenly without granulation than any other colours 
at present manufactured. 

GEORGE ROWNEY and Co., Manufacturing Artists’ 
Colourmen. Retail Department, 51 and 52, Rathbone-place; 
co" and Export Department, 10 and Ll, Percy- -street, 

ondon. 
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MUSIC. 
HILHARMONIC SOCIETY. — Mile. 


TITIENS will appear at the Fourth Concert, on the 
5th of May, for the first time at the Philharmonic Concerts 


N LLE. CAROLINE VALENTIN has the 


honour to announce that ker MATINEE MUSICALE 
will take place on Monday. the 2nd June, at ‘the Hanover- 
square Rooms.—6, Duke-street, Manch ester-square, Ww 


IGNOR G. CAMPANELLA begs to 
announce to his friends and pupils that his ANNUAL 
MORNING CONCERT will i at his residence, 13, 
Clifton-gardens, Maida-hill, on ednesday, 30th April, aL 
three o'clock. 


~ 
MHE VOCAL ASSOCIATION. 
ST. JAMES'S HALL, Wednesday, April 28, at Eigt. 
—Mendeissohn's Psalm, “ Hear my prayer,” solo, 
Susanna Cole. Meyerbeer's Pater Noster, &c. Duet for two 
ianofortes, Miss Eleanor Ward and Mr. Benedict. Mile, 
Marie Cruvelli (her first apearance in England these 8 years), 
Miss Messent, Miss Roden, Miss Chipperfield, the Misses 
Hiles, and Herr Formes. Violin, M. Joseph Heine. Choir of 





200 voices. Accompanyist, Herr Wilheim Ganz. Conductor, 
Mr. Bened a, 

Tickets 5s.. 3s., and ls. each, at AusTIN’s, St. James's Halt. _ 
] OYAL ACADEMY of MUSIC.—The 


EASTER TERM COMMENCES on Monday, April 
28th instant. 

Candidates for admission must attend at the Institution for 
examination by the Board of Professors on Saturday, the 26th 
instant, ~ two o'clock. 

By order of the Committee of Vemeguees. 
J. GIMSON, Secretary. 

Royal Academy of Music, Tenterden-sirect, 

Hanover-square, April 14.1 

The Second Academy Concert wil! take ~y at the Hanover- 

square Rooms on Saturday, the 24th of } 


HE ROYAL SOCIETY of “MUSICIANS. 
instituted in 1738, for the Support and eae of 

Aged and Indigent Mem ne ee Widows 
The ANNUAL PERFORMANCE of HANDEL'S MESSIAH 
will take place at St. James's Hall, on Friday Evening, 
April 25th. To commence at Eight o'clock. Prin cipal Yo- 
calists: Mme. Lemmens-Sherrington, Mme. Guerrabeila, Miss 
Eleonora Wilkinson, and Mme. Weiss, Miss Lascelles, and 
Mme. Sainton ay A Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. bg 
Wallworth, Mr. Lewis T 
cipal violin. = Willy. Trumpet % 
Or Mr. opkins. "Conductor: +8; 


Mus.D. 7 
m Tickets—108. 6d., 5s., and %.—to be eis neal 
principal Musicgellers. STANLEY 
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‘SALES BY AUCTION. 


Collection of Sketches by T. M. Richardson. 
V ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON, and 
4 WOODS respectfully give notice, that they will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their great Rooms, 8, King’s-street, St. 
James’s-square, S.W., on FRIDAY, MAY 9. at ONE o'clock 
precisely, One Hundred and Fifty of the well-known ar ad 
adr nirable >» SKETCHES from NATURE by that —— rlishec 
istinguished painter in water-colours, T. M. RICH AED 
many of them partaking of the exquisite character of 
1ished drawings. They comprise charming views of the 
er, Lake, and Coast Scenery of England, Wales, and 
itland, and some Views on the Continent. This Collection 
is perhaps the most fascinating that has ever been offered to 
she public, from the whole having been painted from nature, 
th that wonderful truthfulness and magical effect of colour 
for which heis so justly celebrated. 
May be viewed two davs preceding, an? C. atalogues had. 


Thomas 











The important Collection of Ancient Pictures of 
Pooley Smyth, Esq., of Plymouth. 
\ R. PHILLIPS respectfully announces 
a that he will SELL by AUCTION, at the Residence, 
Windsor Viilas, Plymouth, on WEDNESDAY, APRIL 23, 
and following day, at ONE o'clock precisely each day, in con- 
sequence of Mr. Smyth's leaving the residence to reside in 
London. the Gallerv of ancient PICTURES. including up- 
wards of 200 valuable and important works, which have been 
selected by the owner with the greatest liberality, and for 
which he purposely built a gallery to receive them. The col- 
ec tion combines admirable works of the Italian, Spanish, 
Dutch, Flemish, and French schools, and by many ofthe most 
disti aeuliee ad artists, in particular may be mentioned two 
grand works by Titian, from the Der nidoff collection, repre- 
senting the story of Calisto; Adam and Eve. by A. Vaccaro; 
a Holy Family, by Andrea del Sarto, from Alton Towers: As- 
sumption of the Virgin, a beautiful cabinet example ; a Grand 
Wat erfall, by S. Rosa, fromthe Saltmarsh Gallery ; Mars and 
s. by Albano; the three Maries, by A. Caracci; Henri de 
ale, a whole length portrait exhibited at Ms anchester, 
la grand landscape, both by Valesquez. The marriage of 
St. Catherine, the celebrated work by Nicolo Poussin. from 
the Earl of Ashburnham’s collection. Several beautiful land- 
scapes by Gasper Poussin, Zuccerelli, and others: and in the 
tch and Flemish schools are equally clever examples by the 
wing eminent ‘a rs: 
WwW. 

















G. Dow . Velde Pynacker Van Huysum 
Wouv 1ans A. v . Velde Wynants Van Os 
; Denner Teniers Wattean 
Ruysdael Vander Neer Gainsboro 
Berchem 3oth Loutherbourg 


on view at the residence, on Monday, 


tion will be 
22nd of April, between the hours of ten 


4 nd Tuesday; 
and six, 








by catalo , at 6d. each, to admit two persons. 
N.B.—The furniture, marbles, bron a, and effects of the 
residence, will be sold or on Friday, the 25th, and following day 





‘THE BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD. 
% OOKSELLERS and STATIONERS, &c. 


advertiser is open for an ENGAGEMENT as 
ER, or take a Branch Business. Thoroughly 

ranch, both buying and selling. 

J. P..”’ 60, Regent-street. 








cony 


versant in eve 
Address * 


YPOOKSELLERS’ and STATIONERS’ 
J ASSISTANTS.—WANTED. immediately, a respectable 
you - an as an IN-DOOR ASSISTA NT. He must be active 





1 ious, with unexceptioneble reterences, 
Ac i ire _ Mr. WILLIAMS, 19, Conduit-street, Westbourne- 


terrace. 
I IBRARY COMPANY 
4 WANTED by 


this Company, a 





(Limited. )— 


ioroughly efficient 






























CASHIER and 1 ~e- 24 SOUNTANT. Candidates must ste ate their 
jualificati 1 enclose copies of testimonials, with full 
particulars, to t heSe *RETARY, Parliament Chambers, ( annon- 
row, S.W. 
PRINTING BU SINESS for SALE E, 
established for ten years on the S uth C Plant to 
i at avi aluation. Nothi g ‘ood will To 
un € ung man, wit 
> ypportunl is 
fic ull expenses, and 
npl ) r making new bias 
Ar oO Messrs SALTER and S » 17, 
E.C., and 212, Piccadilly, W. _ 


COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS, &e. 
CLIFTON COLLEGE COMPANY 


(LIM! D) —Al lege has been established at 
Clifton, in th urhood of Durdham Down, 
yentlemen a 


irge ( 





















h est. 
I er school, under 
B Master. Inthe 

of instruction will be the same for all 

as.a eround w rk, a sound elemen- 

k, zlish. and arithmetic. The 

il branch into two parti ants, of which the 


a reference to the Universities, and 
comprise all the subjects usual ytat ight ata publie school 
ing Fre neh, German, and mathematics; in the second 

al department, the amount of classi: 
nished, while gre¢ ance will be 


have spect 






























FLERTFORD GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
Patron—The Viscountess PALMERSTON, 
Visitor—The Lord Bishoo of ROCHESTER. 
Head Master—The Rev. E BARTRUM, M.A. 
Boarders will be received after Easter for the ensuing quar- 
ter, at 40/., 451, and 501, according to age. 
SONS of 


SHER, SURREY. — The 
HARROW, 


;;SHER, 

GENTLEMEN EDUCATED for ETON, 
and the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, the ARMY, CIVIL SERVICE, 
and INDIA, by the Rev. CHARLES CLARKE, &c. &.; from 
eight years old and upwards. Terms according to age and 
requirements. va ORAS ES Pines eS, 
TNHE REV. GAGE EARLE FREEMAN 

M.A. (whose son, 12} vears old, lately was first in the 
Uppingham Scholarship Examination, value,702 a year for 
five years), will receive TWO PUPILS, between the ages of 
8and 13. He will be glad to make arrangements for Easter or 
Midsummer. References to the Head Master of Uppingham 


e 
and other eminent scholars. 
For terms. ke.. address at the Fie/d Office. 346. Strand. W C. 


r 
Reve: ATION.— LEAMINGTON SPA.— 
4 Roard and Education, for alimited number of YOUNG 
LADIES, in music, English History and grammar, geography, 
writing, and arithmetic. Terms—under twelve years of age, 
20 guineas per annum; above twelve, 25 guineas. References 
to the friends of pupils. 
Address Mrs. SHARP, 91, Brunswick-street, Leamington, of 
whom prospectuses may be obtained. 


OARDING and DAY SCHOOL, 
AUCHAMORE HOUSE. WEST BAY, DUNOON. 

MRS. and the MISSES THOMSON will OPEN their Esta- 
blishment at Dunoon, on MAY Ist. Resident English and 
Foreign Governesses. 

References—Sir James Duke, Bart.. M P., aang Rev. 
H. Calderwood, Sir James Campbell, W. Campbell, E Esq.. of 
Tullichewen, Rev. Dr, Eadie, Rev. A. M‘Leod, Rev. Dr. Nor- 
man M‘Leod, and Rev. Dr Tavlor, Glasgow; D. M‘Lu!lich, 
Esq.. Inverary; Professor Crawford, D.D., and Dr. Andrew 
Thomson, Edinburgh; Rev. Principal Tulloch, D.D., St. 
Andrews; Rey. H. L. Niven, W. Roberts, Esq., ‘and Rev. R. 
Waterston, Forfar. 

Prospectuses, &c., forwarded on application to the Misses 


THomson, Ladies’ Seminary. Forfar. 
WREE in the EDIN- 
COLLEGE.—Summer 





















STUDENTSHIP 
BURGH NEW VETERINARY 
Session. 1862.—Gentlemen entering the New Veterinary Col- 
lege not later than the 7th of May will be entitled to compete 
for a FREE STUDENTSHIP at the close of the summer 
Ss session. 
For further particulars and prospectus anply to Professor 
JOHN GAMGEE, New Veterinary C ollege, Edinburgh. 


LADY is desirous of obtaining for her 

i Daughter. in her eighteenth year, a SITU ATION as 

NURSERY GOVERNESS to young children. Acquirements, 

English, music, and singing. Good references. Salary 

moderate 

Address “D. P. K.."’ 13, Westbourne-park-crescent, 
Harrow- road, W. 





_ | PRESIDENT GOVERNESS. — A Lady 
who has had some years experience in Tuition, 


family. Satisfactory 
lady has resided 
aud Drawing 


wishes to RE-ENGAGE herself in a 
references can be given from families the 
with. Acquirements, Freach, Music, Singing, 
in different styles. 
Address"S A. 


Bexs DAY SCHOOL.—A_ elergyman 
would be glad to hear of a genteel neighbourhoo 1: wher 
the above may be com nenced immediately, or where he could 
attend or rece sa — io 
Address “ Rev. M. ” Post- office, 





.."" 831, Goswell-road_Tondon, E.C. 


_Kingston, Surrey. 





THE 
EDUCATIONAL REGISTRY. 
eS 


APPOINTMENTS OFFERED. 


ULL particulars of the following Appoint- 
ments Offered are entered on the Gratuitous Educational 
Registry. " istry may be i nspec sted. or further parti- 






culars will be sappli by Boscia without pay- 

me nt of any fee. Address the rurrous EDUCATIONAL 

teGisTRY, Critic Office, 10, Weilington-street, Strand, W.C. 
Notice, — ~Applicar its by letter should quote the number of the 





“Box” in each case, to facilitate reference ; and also inclose 
two stamps for the reply. 
— inet = 


Cage titey AL MASTER, Brewood Grammar 

1, to assist with the: upper classes. Non-resident 
vith furn lodgings ind pros; ‘tof Title. Address 
inclosing tw “y4- un 3. 10, Wellington-street, W.C. 


A ASTER for CLASSICS and MATHE- 
“ MATICS, in a school near London, He must be a 
ind thoroughly competent. Stipend 1002 per an- 
board and lodging Adress as _ ng two stamps, 
10, Wellington-street, Strand, 














&e., 
30x 568° 






graduate, 
um, with 
Box 5683, 














7 modern | . ish li VOTO ry IPP I a 
——— ‘tion. ee eee SSISTANT MASTER for — English 
( . su t es rili e fF : * . . 2. = 
e req aveaawamien of aliberal edu , <4, generally, good arithmetic, and junior Latin, and 
‘candidates for the India» Civil Servi }m athe maties. » must be a member of the Church of Eng- 
i tions without the ‘inte rvention of a | land. a good disc ian, and not younger than 22 years. 
r sacrificing the advantages of school ¢ a E gig vent for . Addr 83, inclosing two stamps, 
* pais Box 5690 10, Weilli: gton-streer, Strand, W.C. 
iasters to boys will te 
‘ “ Op ° ‘ 
the Head Master UNIOR MASTER, to assist in teaching 
pes, e and taking charge of boarders out of school. A youth 
ad of 16 or 17 desired, educated as a Churchinan, to undertake 
the thorough English routine, & Board and lodging with 








V as pos ‘ 
\ in the full exnectat 


ndependent sp 


ms with the 
sation 

I e t, when the 
ared to rect ive boarders into his 





ewe  < 
Head Master will be pre 
house, which is constructed on the Rugby sy 











stem: with vri- 
vate studies and distinct sleeping rooms, and will afford 
accommodati ge VT e 
Head M uster— CHARLES EVANS, M.A., late 
Fellow of Trir _c ambridze. Craven University 
Scholar, Sen rc ‘hance No r's Medallist. and for 
the last thirteen vears Assistant Master in Rugby School 
Terms—Tuition and school fees. 2st per *nnum; boarders 


(including tuition and school fees, 997 per annum: ditto. under 
13 years of age, ditto. 754. per annum. There wil) be no extras. 

Information in London can be obtained on reference to T. H. 
Daxyns, Esq., Treasury-oftice, Middle Temple. 

Applications tor boarders to be made to the Rev. 
Evans, Rugby. Al! other communications and applications 
for shares to be addressed to the SECRETARY, Clifton, 
Bristol. 





CHARLES | 


near | 


f-improvement. Address, in- 


and time fors 
Wellington- street, Ww. Cc. 


Box 5€9?. 16 


nominal salary 
closing two stamps, 
(GOVE RNESS, to 


instruct children in 










lish, musie, French, and dancing. Drawing and 

1ddition would be + recommendation Salary from 
annus. Inafarm-house. Address inclosing 
xX 5094, 80, Welington-street. steand, W.C 





IN K.—PERRY and CO.’S 
and WITHDRAWING PENCILS can 
Blue, and Black Solid Ink, at 
ink in each peucil. 

Y Stationers 


(pRTHODAC TYLIC or CHILDRENS’ 
PENHOLDER —The ebject o Zs this Penho deris to make 
ren hold the pen c rectly, . to keep their fingers in 
a correct position, and thus sec sity av od hand-writing 

Sold by all Stationers.—Wholesale Perry and Co., 37, Red 
} Lion-square, and 3, Cheapside, London. 


+OLID 


\ PROPELLING 


now be hid fitte? with Red 
Sd. each, two inches « f sulid 
Sold by 









APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 


Full particulars of the following Appointments Wanted are 
entered on the Gratuitous Educational Registry. This 
Registry may be inspected, or further particulars will be 
supplied to applicants by letter, without payment of any fee, 
Address the Graturrovs EpucaTionaL ReGistry, Critic 
Office, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 

Notice.— Applicants by letter should quote the number of the 
“ Box ” in each ease, to facilitate reference; and also inclose 
two stamps for reply. 

—_@———_ 


AS CLASSICAL or MATHEMATICAL 
= TUTOR (non-resident), or to undertake the manage. 
ment of a school, by a clergyman, aged 39, at present head 
master of a school in Ireland. England preferred. Stipend 
not less than 1507. Superior testimonials. Address, inc! osing 
two stamps. Box 19.829, 10, Wellington-street, Strand W_( 
AS’ HEAD or SECOND MASTER of a 
grammar school (after Easter), with or without 
boarders, for which up to 500/. is offered, by a CambridgeM. A. 
in priest’s orders. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 10,83], 
10, Wellington-street, § Strand, W.C. 











A S MASTER (mathematical) in a public 

or private school, by a gentleman of seven years’ ex- 
perience, 23 years of age. Elementary Latin and Greek, 
English, drawing and writing, &c. Salary, if resident, 50k, 
tion- resident, 802 to 901. Address, inclosing two stamps, 30x 
10,833, 10, Wel lington-street Strand, W.C 


S MASTER, by a Deceesh Road teacher 

of sixteen years’ experience in tuition, in a boys’ or 
mixed school not identified with the Government. Good 
precentor and bass, elementary Latin and French. Salary 7¢2, 
Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 10,835, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand,.W.C. 0 
S RESIDENT or DAILY TOR, or 
SECRETARY. by an English graduate of the Univer. 
sity of France , for English, classics, mathematics, French, 
German, and ‘music. Twelve years’ experience in private 
families, Salary 100/., or 1601. non-resident. Address, inclos- 
ing two stamps, Box, 10 ). 857, 10, Wellington-street, . WC, 


S RES or] 














IDENT or NON-RESIDENT 


ASSISTANT in a private school, to teach arithmetic, 
grammar, geography, history, Euclid, music, mensuration, 
&e. Salary 35! if resident, with board and lau? idry expenses, 
Address, inclosing two stam ps, Box 10,839, 10, Wellington- 
Street, Strand, W.C 

S RESIDENT TUTOR in a grammar 

school or private family. A sound English education 

with Latin and mathematics, arithmetic, algebra, Euclid, &. 

Personal references. Address, 4 7) two stamps, Box 
10,841, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, Ww. 


AS TUTOR in a well- disciplined school, by 
- ayoung man who has had some experience, and can 
teach English generally, with elementary classics. He is the 
son of a tutor in high repute. Expected salary 202. Address, 
inclosing two stamps, Box 10.843, 10, Wellington-street, WC, 


AS TUTOR ina gentleman’s family, or 
4 ASSISTANT in a schoo!, by a young gentleman, aged 
19, who ean teach Frenc h, Latin, ‘and English generally. In 
lieu of salary, board and lo sdging, or an equivalent, with in- 
struction in Greek, algebra, ‘and mathematics, which . is 

















desirous toimprovein. Address, inc losing two stamps, box 
10,845, 10, W ellin gton-street, Strand, W.C, 


; 
S TUTOR in a nobleman’s or gentleman’s 
4 family, in the vicinity of London or near the coast, by 
a gentleman, age 30. competent to teach German, music, 
drawing, French and Italian. Experience, eleven years in 
three families. Salary 80 to 100 guineas. Address, inclosing 
two stamps, Box 19,84 , 10, _Well lington-street, Strand, W.C. 


’ 
AS ASSISTANT MASTER in a private 
£ school, London, Dublin, or the North, for high classics, 
junior French and German, and middle mathematics. Salary 
5ul,, With everything included, Age 21. Address, eens two 
stamps, Box 10,849, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, Ww. 




















S ASSISTANT MASTER in a OTT] 
where facilities for study would be afforded (experience 
in teaching Latin, mathematics, and Engiish), by thes nof 
a clergyman preparing for an University degree. Stipend not 
So important as « ther advantages. Not disengaged till end of 
April. Address, incl osing two stamps, Box 10,851, 10, Wel- 


lington- street, Strand, W. : 
S ASS!ISTANT “MASTER or TUTOR 
4 by ¢ ge 25, with five years exp¢ erience. He 
shes y, mathematics, Euclid. Latin and 
oice of locality. Salary 40/. Address, 
ox 10 853.10, W ellins gton-street. W.C 



















osing two sti Amps 


LAS, ARTICLED PUPIL in a respectable 


chool, by a youth 16 years of age. He is pretty wel 
and writes a good hand. Re ferences on 
sing two stamps, Box 10,855, 1", 
id. WAC. 





arithmetic ¢ 
Address, incl 
gton-street, Strar 








Wellin 
Ss GOVE RN ESS in a ge »ntleman an’s s family, 


+ alady of great ex; verien ce in + uition, Who professes to 
teach En slish thoroughi 1, music, and Italian; rudi- 
ments of Latin if re juired Goo testimonials, Salary 60: 
Address, inc ‘ex two stamps, Box 10,857, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W 


AS GOV BRN 


where the 










vESS in a private “family, 


2 under 12 ye: urs of age. 















ments Er glish ch, mus ic, and the rudiments of Ge an 
Age 23 pected 30/. and laundry expenses. Address, 
iuclosing two stamps, Box 10,859, 10, Wellington-street, W.C 
AS GOVERNESS to children under 9 
4 years of age, by a lady experienced in tuition. She 
teaches English and the rudiments of French and music, and 


is willing to take entire charge of her pupils. Address, i- 
closing two stamps, Box 10,861, 10 Wellington- street, W.C. 


\S_GOVFRNESS, or LADY HOUSE- 
4 KEEPER ina gentleman's family, where the chil iret 
are « leprives d of maternal care. She is fully competent to In- 
struct in English, music, and French. Salary modera'é 
Address. inclosing two stamps, Box 10,863, 10, Wellington 
street, Strand, W.C, 


S GOVE RNESS, or COMPANION toa . 


i lady of rank (the West End preferred), by a Protest 
lady. aged 38, well connected, ladyiike, amiable, and cheerful. 
\ttainments—English thoroughiv, French, the rudime! ts of 
Germ n, music. and singing Address, inclosing two stamps, 
Box 10.865, 10, W ellington- street, St and, W.C. 


S GOVERNESS to children not excee: ding 


4 the age of 13, by alady in her 2Ist year, who can teach 





writing, arithmetic, music, and singing. Respec table refe- 
rences Salary 20 guineas. Address, inclosing two stamps, 
Box 10,867, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
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_THE CRITIC. — 








\s GOVERNESS, by a young lies 

capable of teaching English in all its branches and 

music. Children under 8 years ‘preferred. Address, inclosing 
two stamps, Box 10,869, 10, Wellington-street.Strand, W.C. 


S GOVERNESS in a family, for sound 

English, music, French, and Latin. ‘Two and a half 

years in a clergyman °§ family. Salary 35/. to 402. Age 35. 

‘Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 10,871, 10, Wellington- 
a. w.c 


GOVERNESS or US SEFUL L COM- 


PANION (the Continent or a tropical climate not ob- 
jected to), for English, French, Latin, and music. A moderate 
salary. References of high character. Address, inc a two 
stamps, Box 10,873, 10. Wellington-street, Strand, Ww. 


AS, GOVERNESS, by a widow lady, aged 
& 38, who educates in English and its branches, Fre ch, 
’ and therudiments of German. A sition as LADY 
HOU: SKEEPER might be accepted Salary ‘40/. Address, 
inclosing two stamps, Box 10,875, 10, W ellingvon- street, W.C. 


S GOVERNESS, CHAPERONE, or 

LADY HOUSEKE EPER ina widower’s family, in either 
London, the colonies, or on the continent (salary 702. to 1002), 
by a widow lady, 36 years of age; she speaks fluent French 
and German, and isa good musician. Address, inclosing two 
stamps, Box 10,577, 10, Wellington-street Strand, W.C. 


S GOVE tNES a8 in a gentleman’s family, 

by a lady, aged : whose “qualifies ations are Fre nch, 
music, and drawing. Thitter n years’ experience on the Con- 
tinent and in E ngland. Salary 60/. Address, inclosing two 
stamps, Box 10.87 9, 1, WwW ellinut: on-street, Str ind, W.C 


S DAILY GOVERNESS, by a lode of 


considerable experience in tuition, either in town or 
he is fully competent to teach the branches of a solid 
‘nglish education, with music, French, an i elementary Latin. 
Young pupils preferred. Addre s, inclosing two stai nps, Box 
10,881, 10, W ellington- street, Stra and, W.C. 


AS DAILY or RESIDENT GOVERNESS 


either in a family or Jadies’ college. to instruct in 
English, German, Latin, French, and the rudiments of music. 
Six years’ experience. Age 25 years, Remuneration accord- 
ing to engagement. Address, incl: — stamps, Box 10,883, 
10, ' We llington-street. Strand, Ww. 




































AS FAMILY GOV ERNESS to children 
under 12 years, by a lady capable of nstructing in 
English, French, music, and drawing. Country 
‘Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 10,885, 10, 
street, Strand, W.C. 





preferred, 










































































































r 1 > TRE ° . - . - . ag 
AS RESIDEN . GOVERNESS, to instruct | 1. Fhe Acoust of the Schreck! sorn® Saeed teithtede ek sbsh ses neemes ces bon oe . Lesire a, : A. 
in German, English, French, and music. Children be- | 3 The Passage of the Kigher Joch* .. -+ + The Rev, LESLIE Seaver, LA. 
tween the a of 10 and 16 preferred. Salary desired 60/, | 3 The Ascent of the Aletschhorn* sie te seen ees wee F. F. Tucker, F.R.G.S 
Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 10,887, 10, Wellington- 4, From the Griitli to the Grimsel, inc! studing the Asce nt of the Tnierb R. W. Exuiorr Forsres. 
street, Strand, W.C. | : . ' 
= pans. | Cuartrer VIUL—TZhe Gre 
2 i | 2 . .P mT Ae 
SR E SIDENT GOVERNESS, in E ngl: and | 1, The Hunting Grounds of Victor Emmanuel F. F. Tuckerr, F.R.G.S. 
_or Scotland, for German, French, and the radiments of | 2, The Ascent of the Grivola* .... - JOWUN ORMSBY 
drawing and music, by a native of Germany, who can speak | 3, The Alps of the Tarentaise .. .. 2... ce ce cece cece ere ce tte ce ce cece ce ae cece ce cece W. Maruews, M.A., F.G.S 
French purely. Age 23. Salary 60! Address, inclosing two t the ( p Snes > 
~y Ascents the r ré bo ook ta ae Aas ae aaa die Uae he eek Ma aN ax Ret eee v »» F.R.G.S. 
stam} 8, i x 10,889, 10, Welling ton-st treet, Strand, W C. | 4. Two Ascents ot trand Pa adis “OWEe : 
> tT 1) j Cuaprer IX.—The Coitinn Alps. 
SR Ks SIDE) I GOVERNESS in a gen- ss allel Wha cals. in vice uae eiins'bbibns! dain te deveenas as Chonguse ne te ohecenan ts on <o'ce WOMK: AAEINNNG JOMhy Seog Senet 
a : Gumeat amily. for English, French, German, music | YHAPTE = ; D 
and drawing a lady 25 years of age, of High Chureh prin- | : Caarxs pies pie Se ledge te : 
ciplels. Salary from 302° to 402. exclusive of laundry and | 1. assage of the Col de la Tempe from the Valley of La Bérade to the Val 
travelling expenses AY = ess, inclosing two stamps, Box and of the Col de l’Echauda from Val Louise to Le Mon@tier ........ P. C. Nicnons, F.S.A. 
20.891, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C 1 2. etch of the Col de la Selle from La Grave to St. Christophe E. Brackstong, B.C.L., F.R.G.S. 
—_ > — | 3 The Val de St. Christophe and the Col de Sais The Kev. T. G@ Bonney, M.A., F.G.S. 
R E SLDE N i G OV ERN Ric.d se | 4, The Ascent of Mont Pelvoux* ibe anes EpwarRD WHYMPER. 
’ : ss sao Cuarrer X1.—T7 
lent for, board and residence. Addr | The Passace the Port d’Oo and ‘ent of the Pic des Posets Ci "5 PACKE in.. B 
ox 10.893, 10, Wellington-street, W.( The Passage of the Port d’Oo and Ascent of the Pic des ” ts ' HARLES Pack, jun., B.A. 
— Cuaprer XII.—The Glact yf Norway. 
S ‘RESIDEX ‘T GOVERNESS (| ocality | A Visit to the Jokuls Glacier ..+.++esse sees ee oe ee renee ors The Rev. J. F. Hany, B.D 
val idy. ager 1 34 who will underta ike CHAPTER XITT Pher tol and Glaciers. 
"with the globes, Fren 1oforte. | 1, Observations on the relative amount of Ozone at F. F Tuckert, F.R.G.S. 
5 srs SA ei Sih 2. Hyp CTY on oo nc des seve ce sece se os . a 8eee The G. C. HopGkinson, 
stances 3 ion of the Dirt Bands on the Lower Grind: F. F. Tuckert, F.R.G.S. 
ASE RESIDENT GOVE RNES } Cuaprer XIV.—Tables of the Heights of the Principal Peaks and Passes. 
family, in or near London, for EI sh, Frer h 1 Fhe ri syean Peaks and Passes ocen eeeceeeceee CHARLES Packe, jun., B.A. 
music, nging, and drawing: age 27. Salary Address, | 4° 4s? ail iinet > FB. Tuck | * 
ine osing two sta mps, Box 10.897 10, Wellington-street, W.¢ , as) Peaks and PasseS ....-. ++ ee eee Sra Retna eka ss cc wo coos Be Be RUCEEST, 3 S. 
* Indicates New Ascents and Passes 
AS SUPERIOR GOVERNESS or COM- | 
PANION, a rec r’s daughte 3 | , 
hivhly qualified te » direct the educat | LI8sT OF THE MAPS. 
English, fluent Frene *h di f nd te Viso 
and class music ner 
g a: rendiens Go #0 ani | figh R 
Address, inclesing two st ur ups, j The Mont sal oO ad 
street, Strand, WC 
ST E ACHE Ri ina first-class school], where, LIST OF THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
1 vices in the instr ion of the juniors. relling 
cant pore > ay ns in F amen German, and | 1, 1, Jokull (page) } 4 ¢ sing a Torren 7. Orcefa cull 
¥ od of Liverpes red, Address, | J f ’ avern } lerduhreid from Krabla } 8. Reudh 
30x 10.901, ; The Lava ind Surtshellir Cavern i and Crater | 9 Oreeia JOkull 
‘ Al The Ch ir I t. 
AS TEACHER 10, Outline 8 of the ( Miag 
= COMPANI yN, by | 1 Level r Cham unix rmatt. 
French. music neing ! 11. ColdeS ' oO sketches of the Matterhorn 
ledue of Italian ‘No of} st ‘ 2 N " $ op le S {. Head of the Valpeliine 
two stamps Box 10,903, 10, Wellingti Me, wa Mon 
= | 15. The $3 ~ an ] le cam att sra 17. Monte Roza from the Gorn t (, age) 
S USEFUL COMPANION.—A young | endl 
4 scustomed to superintend domestic g j ] Cravasse on the Bernina 19. The Bernina Chain from Boval 
0 s us of a SITUATION int hove ¢ } vat 
“Aa. Z.."° 10, Wellington-street, Strand | 20, Summi the Gros Gl ‘21. The Gemse spies my hat 
mmr ’ . } T Uer d Valisian Ohe. 1 
MO AMATEURS of NUMISMATICS ; ; ot the | payee trie nee mee Ee 
é ae : | 99 Rhone Glacier and Triftenjoch | 24. The S N from the Grindelwald}! 25. TheFigherjock from the gern Alp page) 
PU TBL TC SALE of the precious ¢ soll ection (50 io number>) ) | 23. Summit of the Thierberg | Glacier (page) 25. TbeAletschern from thehzgischorn (page) 
nations, medais. ebsidional and revo- 3 : 
te Vessrs. T josterd : ee ae 
‘ a he sale 2 , — pi t | 27. The Ruitor from Acsta } 28. The Grivola (pa ivola | 20. The Grand Paradis from the Cramont 
Ams terdam on AI * ul t | 
3 -strait, | 31. Monte Viso from the N. (page ] 3 17 Sum 25. A Pinnacle of Monte Viso 
beh ud on post paid deman | 32. Pian of Monte Viso 34. Ou sh Turin | 
i 
Te, MUTUAL | | a6, Pinnactenof Pety Glacier Nols | 49 4k Mont Patou fom La Dead 
Prem Sia e 4 37. Montagne 4’Ours 41. T) I efroid (Pic 10m) from | 4 re Gra vo om Va! Lo 
SOCIETY (a.p. 1834), 39 ot 8. en a Gacaietar 7 ier de C ( Sais 1 46. ( 
lor aaa Pic du Midi de Ia Grave | 47. A Buttress svonx 
39. La Berarde (page) j h-Map of Author's route. } 48. Outline Sketch to show Auth r’s route. 
rent. 29. La Berard 8 | 
. n n ant The Pyrenees 
annum on.sam 49. The Port d'Oo, Pyrenees (pogr) 1. Port de Venasque and the Pie de S ruvegarde 


fits divided y 
ry Member 


i early 
E 
Last Annual Re; I 


y and begin on secon ipremium 
an attend and vote at all general meetings. 
rt and Accounts may be had. 


CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 





EXCURSIONS 


Wellington- | 


On Tuesday, 


The Ascent of the Gross Glockner .... ...- 


1. 


1. The Col d’Argentitre from Chamounix to St. Pier oo coos tid ed: 6 64 a0 aw So: satan cay, RMI Spee enOnEE 
2. The Co! de Sonadon from St, Pierre to OlomoOnt® .. .. 6 6 eee ee ce ce ce ce te ne te ee ee ee Frepeaick WILLIAM JAcOMB, 
3. The Col de Sonadon from St. Pierre to Chermontane* era ca dead xo é.0.00: ale me am de: SENS Gta ian ee ee 
4. The Col de Chermontane from Chermontane to Arolla* .. .. f ... +. Sir T. Fowett Buxton, Bart., M.A. 
5. The Col de la Reusse de l’Arolla from Chermontane to Per q th 1 Note $s on 

the Valpelline ...... . ° “ . F. F. Tucxetr, F.R.G.S 

The Col de Valpelline fro om Prerayen ‘to Ze armatt, “with “the. ‘Asce nt of "the Téte 
Blanche* ......- . machi ekda da bnee pple wees. FREDERICK WILLIAM JACOMB. 
" een VI. The Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers of Monte Rosa. 

l. The Ascent of the Breithorn .... .. ce ee cece ce cee . Epwarp ScHWEITZER 
2. Col de Lys* iwc u:/eks catanlel Mea’ oe Sere Ws. Maraews, jun., M.A., F.G.S. 
3. The Ascent of the Lyské imm* dajuda auch aaatea ven sieees . The Rev. J. F. Harpy, B.D. 
4. The Col des Jumeaux and the Twins®.... 2... ce ee ee we eee aa Wa. Maruews, jun., M.A., F.G.S. 
5. The Ascent of the Nord End of Monte Rosa*.... .. cose-eusexdas cave es SR ee 
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PEAKS, PASSES, AND GACiIsea- SECOND SERIES. 





i the 29th instant, will be put ed, in 2 vols. square crown 8vo. with 4 Double Maps and 10 Single Maps by 
Epwarp WELLER, F.R.G.S. ; and 51 Illustrations on Wood by Epwarp Wuymrer and Georce Pearson, price 42s. cloth, 


A SECOND SERIES OF 
PEAKS, 


PASSES, AND GLACIERS, 


CONSISTING OF 
PLORATIONS BY MEMBERS OF 
EDITED BY 
EDWARD SHIRLEY KENNEDY, M.A., F.R.G.S., President of the Club. 


Cuapter I.—ZJcelandic Travelling. 

. Travels through Teeland, a in the Eastern and South-Eastern districts ; 
comprising a Visit to the Vatna and Orcefa Jékuls, and a ews thence by 
way of Berufjérdr, Bru, and Herdubreid, to Myvata and Krabla ...... . .. Epwarp Taupstan H 

» Engadine. 

ee cece cece ee ABTHUR MILMAN, M.A. 

ns wea aie a eceus cece eeeeee EDWARD SBIRLEY KENNEDY, M.A. 

Cuarter IIl.—TZhe Noric ie Al $. 


AND EX THE ALPINE CLUB. 


LLAND, B.Ae 
Cuapter II.— The Ober 
xplorations of the Roseg Glacier ..+«.. «+ 


The Ascent of the Pizzo Bernina ........ 





Wituram Barron, M.D. 







Cuapter IV.—T7he Chamoun: 


The Passages of the Glacier du Tour and of the Col de Miage .. 
. Narrative of the Accident on the Slopes of the Col de Miage in 


Cuapter V.—The High Level 


District. 






ccnes CONG 


ere Dopson, M.P. 
July, 1861 ........ The Rev. CHarLes Hupson, M.A. 
Glacier Rout ym Chamounix to Zermatt, 




















Craprer VII.—TZhe Urner, Bernese, and Valaisian Oberland 
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Just published, price 2s. 6d. cloth, with Illustrations, 


THE TONGUE AND ITS TRAINING ; 


OR, PRACTICAL RULES FOR PUBLIC SPEAKERS. 


With Remarks on Teaching and Acquiring a Proper Mode of Reading Aloud, and the Art of Effectively Addressing Public 
Assemblies, 


By W. R. GRAY. 
WILLIAM KENT and Co., Paternoster-row. 


Price One Penny, 


THE NEW PENNY MAGAZINE: 


MONTHLY ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL OF WHOLESOME INFORMATION AND AMUSEMENT FOR THE 
WORKING CLASSES. 
WITH THREE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Contents or No. XVII., Fon May, 1862: 





Highways and Byways. | The Eight Thousand Martyrs. 
Agnes Dale— The Life Immortal. 
Chap. IV.—The Death of the Righteous. A Few Words to Boys and Girls at Home. 
»  V.—Philip and his Grandfather. i Calendar for May. 
The Widow and the Fatherless. { “Things New and Old.” 


Orders should be given immediately. A copy post free for two stamps, or ten copies for ten penny stamps, 


JOHN CROCKFORD, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


BE QUEEN. 


THE LADY’S WEEKLY JOURNAL. 
(ILLUSTRATED.) 
SATURDAY, PRICE SIXPENCE. 








PUBLISHED EVERY 


HE ENCOURAGEMENT received by “THE QUEEN” has been unequivocal ; 
and the Conductors have resolved at once to carry out the promise originally made—that extension and improve- 
ment should follow closely on the approval of the public. New Contributors have therefore been retained, and on and 
after Apri the 12th many new features will be introduced into the pages of this Journal. “THE QUEEN"’ has also been 
REMOVED to larger and more prominent Offices, at No. 346, STRAND. 

In the following expanded plan for the Contents of ‘THE QUEEN" it will be seen that the Conductors have deter- 
mined to make it as complete a Ladies’ Journal as is possib'e. It will be unrivalled in its attractions as a record of that 
which is fashionable, elegaut, and ornamental—usefui as a Guide and Companion in the Domestic Household and Circle, 
and as a Collection of Information and Facts. 


THE PRICE of *THE QUEEN” will remain at 6d. weekly, as heretofore. 
“THE QUEEN” will be EDITED by a LADY. 


THE FOLLOWING ADDITIONS AND DEPARTMENTS WILL BE INTRODUCED : 


AN UNPROTECTED FEMALE’S TOUR in! HOUSEHOLD ECONOMY and DOMESTIC 
BHEECK ona ae 4. ee WALK mon nents SCIENCE, comprising: 
EIDECK an YENGERN ALPS, was commenced on | Origi , f 
April 12, and will be continued weekly. By the Editress. Selene Family manipes, | 
Other chapters of travel and adventure, by ladies, will follow. The Still-Room, | 
The Nursery, H 


The Vivarium, 

The Aviary, 

Notices of New Inventions 
for Domestic use, 





TWO ORIGINAL TALES are in course of prepara- | ;, : . 
tion. one of which will be commenced on April 39, entitled, | ot Sy id fe pa og pee sll wah theton 
The Three Ladies of Fuddleborough, and How the Election was | ne Aquarium, J en oes. are? 


Lost and Won. A Tale of Love and Law. 
NOTES ON DRESS, and full Accounts of Improve- 
ments and Changes in Costumes. 


NEW PATTERNS OF ALL KINDS, with Tracings 
of Shapes for “ cutting out,”’ will be introduced. | 


| PASTIMES :—Comprising— 
1. WOMANLY EXERCISES, as— 


Archery, with Reports of Riding and Driving, 
Archery meetings, Calisthenics, 
Lawn Billiards, Skating, 
&e. 





A FASHION SHEET, carefully drawn and engraved, | Croquet, &. &e. 
and, whenever time will allow, appropriately coloured, will ' 2. IN-DOOR GAMES :— 
be given. Charades, “Questions and Answers ,’ 


Conundrums, 
Chess and Draughts, 
Conjuring, 


COURT NEWS will be fully and promptly reported. 


BIOGRAPHIES and PORTRAITS of LADIES 
distinguished for their talents or their social position; com- | ™ ‘ 7 - 
prising Authoresses, Artists, Actresses, Ladies ofrank, &c., &c. | RURAL ECONOMY for LADIES :—Comprising 


A PORTRAIT and BIOGRAPHY of LADY | pe Pog and the Con- | ponlery Keeping, 
, i ra ’ 


Jeux de Salon, 
&. &.  &e. 





PALMERSTON will appear on April 19—to be followed by | ic : 
the Duchess of Sutherland, and other Ladies of Rank. { a. and its Manage- | ny eal 
THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION of 1862 ment, &c., &. &. &¢, 
will be fully noticed and illustrated, and ail the objects exhi- , T , y . : 
bited which are likely to be of interest to ladies will be examined gape HISTORY —Notes and Gleanings : 
4 -riber om prising 
and described. Botany, Mineralogy, 


Conchology, 
&c. &e. &. 


WOMEN CELE- 


Entomology, 
Ornithology, 
SOCIETY—Under this heading will be given letters 
and other ORIGINAL MUSIC for the Pianoforte. | pie aor Subscribers on Domestic: nt Soc Questions, 
—_ - tA. ae ‘. and Letters containing suc ints for “ The Queen” and its 
LYRA DOMESTICA : the Ladies’ Poet's Corner. | Feaders, as cannot be classified under ora its various 
ACCOUNTS of NEW DISCOVERIES and Notices | departments. 


of INVENTIONS and MANUFACTURES, &c., suited to > IPN - 
Fashionable, Domestic, and other Uses. | Bs ee ART of FURNISHING and 


THE LADIES’ LIBRARY: comprising Reviews of . - . 
all the New Novels and other Books tikely to Siaveet adios. { Pty ad a CASES affecting Domestic 
Servant 8. 
PARIS NEWS and GOSSIP and FASHIONABLE | conan Magli : 
INTELLIGENCE, by a Correspondent. | BIOGRAPHIES and PORTRAITS of distinguished 
TOWN and TABLE TALK on LITERATURE, mes, comprising Authors, Artists, Legislators, Men of Rank, 
Art, Science, and the Drama. 
Ray GOSSIP of the LONDON FASHIONABLE | 
CIRCLES. 


SKETCHES of NOTABLE 
BRATED in HISTORY, 
SONGS. Set to Music by a distinguished Composer, 


A COLUMN for YOUNG READERS. 
MISCELLANEOUS FACTS and FACETI®. 


Se will be given constantly—not as mere pictures, but to help to elucidate the subjects 
reated Of 


NOTES and QUERIES, and ANSWERS to NOTES and QUERIES, will be inserted under each 
department of the paper, thus opening to readers a medium of intercommunication and information on each and 
every of the subjects treated of in “THE QUEEN.” 


POLITICAL NEWS will be ALTOGETHER OMITTED, as it can be best obtained in Newspapers 
exclusively devoted to it. 


TO CONCLUDE: Lady Readers are invited to communicate freely to the Editress their suggestions, hints, 
experiences, and observations. All will have a fair hearing in the columns of “ THE QUEEN.” 


Price Sixpence.—A Copy in return for Seven Stamps. 
OFFICE: 346, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. — 


This day, price Twopence, to be continued Monthly, No. I. of 


THE LIBRARY CIRCULAR 
OF NEW AND SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 

“Messrs. Tinsley Brothers will start, in April, a twopenny 
monthly, called ‘The Library Circular of New and Second- 
hand Books.’ It will give a list of all books expected in the 
course of the new month, a summary of the contents of the 
leading books published in the past month, and a list of new 
and second-hand books suited for circulating libraries of 
every description.” —Critic. 





Now ready, at every Library, in 1 vo}. 


CHATEAU FRISSAC; 
Or, HOME SCENES IN FRANCE. 

By the Author of “Photograpbs of Paris Life.” 

“While reading the pages of ‘Chroniqueuse,’ we might 

almost fancy ourselves in one of the pleasantest of the 

Parisian salons; and although we cannot help feeling that 

the various human units introduced to our notice are indi- 

vidually by no means deserving of much sympathy, collec- 

tively we are bound to say they are for a time very amusing 
and pleasant company.’’"—Crittec. 





This day, at every Library, in 1 vol., 7s. 6d. 


PRECIS OF THE WAR IN CANADA, 
FROM 1755 TO THE TREATY OF GHENT IN 1814; 
With Military and Political Reflections. 


By the late Major-Gen. Sir JAMES CARMICHAEL 
SMYTH, Bart. 
With a brief Notice of his Services. Edited by his Son, 
Sir JAMES CARMICHAEL, Bart. 

“The study of Sir J. Carmichael Smyth's analysis of each 
campaign of the Canadian Wars will be eminently accept- 
able, not only to the military student, but to every lover of 
accurate history, as well as to all who are anxious that 
Canada—now in the hundredth year of its annexation to 
the British Crown—may be secure from the danger of inva. 
sion, and long continue to flourish as one of the noblest of 
our Colonial possessions.” — Morning Post. 





This day, price 5s. 


THE TWO PRIMA DONNAS, 
By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA, 
Author of “ Accepted Addresses,”’ &c. 

“The episode of Moumou, the Poor Porter's Dog, is 
among the most pathetic things we ever read, and we com- 
mend it to any of our fair friends who may desire that young 
ladies’ luxury, ‘a good cry.’ Once more we counsel our 
readers to peruse Mr. Sala’s last production, which, for its 
size and its cleverness, may take much the same rank among 
his works as the ‘Christmas Carol’ does among those of 
Dickens."—Ziterary Gazette. 

Seconp Eprtion this day, at every Library in the Kingdom, 
in 3 vols, 


THE SEVEN SONS OF MAMMON. 
By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 

“¢The Seven Sons of Mammon’ is a most exciting ro- 
mance. All the characters, all the incidents. all the acces- 
sories, taken separately, are graphic and life-like sketches. 
ee No reader will leave off until he reaches the 
end."—Athenwum. 

TINSLEY BROTHERS, Library Depdt, 18, 

Catheriue-street. 











ULL’S LIBRARY, 
19, HOLLES-STREET, CAVENDISH-SQUARE, 
LONDON, W., 


Is well supplied with 
THE BEST WORKS IN HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 
TRAVELS, POETRY, and RELIGION. 
Two Vols. at a time—One Guinea a-year. 
Prospectuses, with terms, gratis. 


“evo. price 165. the Fourth Volume, completing the Work, of 
HE SPANISH CONQUEST in 
AMERICA, andits RELATION to the HISTORY of 
SLAVERY. and to the GOVERNMENT of COLONIES. by 
ARTHUR HELPS. Vols. L. and IL, 28s. Vol. 1IL, 16s. 
London: PARKER, Son, and Bourn, West Strand. 


Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with numcrous 
Iustrations, 2/. 10s. 6d. 
LEMENTS of CHEMISTRY, 
THEORETICAL and PRACTICAL. By WILLIAM 
ALLEN MILLER, M.D., F.R.S., Professor of Chemistr, 
King’s College, London. 
Part .—CHEMICAL PHYSICS, 10s, 6d. 
Il.—INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 20s. 
» IIL.—ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 20s. 
London: PARKER, Son, and Bourn, West Strand. 
Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
HE YOUNG STEPMOTHER; or, 2 
Chronicle of Mistakes. By the Author of “The He:ro! 
Redcliffe." 


By the same Author, 
New and Cheaper Edition, 1 vol. post 8vo. 6s. 


HOPES and FEARS; or, Scenes from the Life of 


a Spinster. 
HEIR of REDCLIFFE. Thirteenth Edition. 6:. 
HEARTSEASE. Seventh Edition. 6s. 
DYNEVOR TERRACE. Third Edition. 6s. 
DAISY CHAIN. Fourth Edition. 6s. 
The LANCES of LYNWOOD. Second Edi- 
tion. 3s. 
The LITTLE DUKE. Fourth Edition. 1s. 6¢, 
London: PARKER, Son, and Boury, West Strand. 
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THE FIFTH VOLUME OF 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


EDITED BY DAVID MASSON, 
1S NOW READY, Price 7s. 6d. 
VOLS. I. TO IV., PRICE 7s. 6d. EACH, ARE STILL TO BE HAD. 





WILL APPEAR IN NO. XXXI, FOR MAY. 


WASHINGTON DURING THE WAR; THE HOUSES OF CONGRESS; 


PRESIDENT LINCOLN AND OTHER POLITICAL CELEBRITIES. 
*“By Our Special Correspondent in America.” 


THE FOLLOWING IS 


A LIST OF THE CONTRIBUTORS TO THE FIRST FIVE VOLUMES 


A NEW STORY IN THE NEW VOLUME OF 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE 


NO. XXXI. OF MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, FOR MAY, 


Handsomely Bound in Cloth. | BEING THE FIRST NUMBER OF VOLUME VI, WILL CONTAIN 


THE BEGINNING OF A NEW STORY: 


| “VINCENZO, OR SUNKEN ROCKS.” 
By JOHN RUFFINI, 

| Author of “‘ Lorenzo Benoni,” ** Doctor Antonio,” &c. 

| 


Also, the Continuation of ‘‘RAVENSHOE.” 


By HENRY KINGSLEY. 


OF 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


DEAN ALFORD. Life's Question: A Poem. 
WILLIAM ALLINGHAM. Morley Park: A Poem. 


PROFESSOR ANSTED, F.R.S. The Decay and Preservation of Stone. 
African Discovery. 
EDWIN ARNOLD. Autumna: A Poem. 

AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” The Age of Gold. 
—A Hedge Side Poet.—On the Subject of Ulothes.—Our Father's Business, &c., a. 
AUTHOR OF “ TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS.” Tom Brown at Oxford. 

—The Ashen Faugot: A Tale for Christmas.—Anonymous Journalism, &c., &c. 


AUTHOR OF “FIVE YEARS AT AN ENGLISH UNIVERSITY.” 


American College Reminiscences. 
JOHN SALE BARKER, 
REV. W. BARNES. 

Trial by Jury in Britain. 

PROFESSOR BLACKIE, Homer and his Translators. 
THE REV. J. W. BLAKESLEY. 
Canal and M. de Lasseps. 


RIGHT REV. THE LORD BISHOP OF CALCUTTA. Indian Cities. 


Lucknow—Benares. 
THE REV. JOHN CAIRNS, D.D. The late Dr. George Wilson of Edin- 


burgh. 


THE REV. R. S. C. CHERMSIDE. 
A Defence of Mothers-in-law, &c. 

FRANCES POWER COBBE. 
gresses and Women’s Part in them, 


HERBERT COLERIDGE (the late). 
Prophecy. 


JOHN DUKE COLERIDGE. The late Herbert Coleridge. 
CHARLES ALLSTON COLLINS. An English Painter’s Tomb.— Poet's 


Corner ; ov, An English Writer's Tomb.—Beggars. 
J.CORYTON. Accidental Inventions. 
THE REV. J. CUNNINGHAM, D.D. On Visions and Dreams. 


GEORGE CUPPLES. Loch-Na-Diomhair: The Lake of the Secret.—Kyloe- 
Jock, and the Weird of Wanton Walls. 


THE REV. J. Lu. DAVIES. The Revivals of 1859.— Metropolitan Distress. 
PROF. DE MORGAN. Scientific Hoaxes. 
EDWARD DICEY. 


Question, &e. 
SYDNEY DOBELL. England to Garibaldi's Legion, é§c. 
SIR F. H. DOYLE, Bart. The Fusileer’s Dog.—The Private of the Buffs, 


Italian Onity. 


Morocco and Northern Africa.—The Suez 


Self-Help.— The Ghost He didn’t See.— 


Workhouse Sketches.—Social Science Con- 


The Naples Question.—Passaglia Phase of the Papal 


| PE. DOVE, The Rifle Corps Movement and National Defences. 


DR. FELIX EBERTY. Good and Evil: An Essay. 
HENRY FAWCETT, M.A., Fellow of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. Social and 


Economical Influence of the New Gold.—Darwin on Species; A Popular Exposition.—On 
the Present Prospectsof Co-operative Societies, dc. 


W. E. FORSTER, M.P. Harper's Ferry and old Captain Brown. 


RICHARD GARNETT. Shelley in Pall Mall.—Poetry, Prose, and Mr. 
Patmore.—The Lost Poetry of Sappho.— The Curse of Rome, &e. 
ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, F.G.S. The Raised Beach of Britain; and how 


Scotland has Risen in the World. 
THE REV J. GILMORE. The Ramsgate Life Boat ; A Night on the Goodwin 


Sands, dc. 
DR. GLADSTONE, F.R.S. History of Lighthouse Illumination. 
THE REV. DR. GOODWIN, Dean of Ely. Annals of’ an Industrial School. 


PERCY GREG. 4A Chapter in Modern Knight Errantry. Artisans’ Saturday 
Night. 


THOMAS HARE. Development of the Wealth of India.—Suggestions Sor the 


Improvement of our Representative System. 
CECIL HOME. The Brissons, 
THOMAS HOOD. The Fair Ophelia, &e. 
HERBERT F. HORE. A Slice of Salmon, 
KNIGHTLEY HOWMAN. Grains of Corn Taken from Legal Mummies. 
PROF, HUXLEY, F.R.S. Time and Life; Darwin's “ Origin of Species.” 


HENRY KINGSLEY. 


: Ravenshoe—New Books of Sport and Naturai 
History, &c. 


Thoughts on Beauty and Art.—The Rise and Progress of | 


English Etymology.—On Uninspired } 


London and Cambridge. 


PROF. KELLAND. The Law of Bode; Gaps in the Solar System filled up 
—The Yard Measure Extended to the Stars. 


T. E. CLIFFE LESLIE. The Question of the Age: Is it Peace?—The 
Future of Europe Foretold in History. 


J. M. LUDLOW. Victor Hugo's “ Legend of the Ages.” Pensée Writers. 
The Hares, Novalis, Joubert.—Spiritualistic Materialism: Michelet’s Swiss-French 
Literature, &e. 


FRANKLIN LUSHINGTON. 
Enterprise and its Results since 1815. 

HENRY LUSHINGTON (the late). William Cobbett; A Rural Ride. 

GEORGE MACDONALD. The Shadows; A Poem. 

R. MACDONNELL. Venetia and the Peace of Europe. 

ARCHIBALD MACLAREN. Systematized Exercise ; Expansion and Develop- 


ment of the Chest.— Management of the Vursery. 
JOHN MARTINEAU. Volunteering, Past and Present. 
PROF. MASSON. The Writings of Louis Napoleon.—The Life and Poetry 


of Shelley.— The Life and Poetry of Keats.—Mr. Buckle on the Scotch and their History. 
— Three Vices of Current Literature, &a 


THE REV. F. D. MAURICE. The Revision of the Prayer-Book, and the 
slet of Uniformity.—Lord Macaulay,—Froude’s History.—Baron Bunsen, &c. &c. 

R. MONCKTON MILNES, M.P. Requiescat in Pace. 

JOHN E. MORGAN, M.A. The Falcon among the Fulmars. 

ARTHUR J. MUNBY. By Temple Bar: A Poem. 

E. VANSITTART NEALE. Buddha and Buddhism. 

THE HON RODEN NOEL. Song of the Dew. 

THE HON MRS. NORTON. Sheridan and his Biographers ; Books of 
Gossip.— Royal Deaths: The Princess and the Prince, \817—61, &e. 

E. C. OTTE. The Oriental Pearl. 

F. T. PALGRAVE. Reading in 1760 and 1860. 

COVENTRY PATMORE. The Victories of Love: A Poem. 

CAPTAIN ROBERT PATON. My Child Passenger.—A Middle Watch 
Confession. 

PROF. POLE, F.R.S. Eclipse Expedition to Spain,— Diamonds, ‘jc. 

W. A. PORTER. The Two Budgets of 1860.. 

THE REV. H. G. ROBINSON, Canon of York, State Education, Its Pa 
and Future.—Use of English Literature in Education. 

CHRISTINA G. ROSSETTI. Uphill.—Apple-Gathering, §c. 

NICHOLAS ROWE. Serfdom in Russia. 

JOHN RUFFINI, Author of ‘Lorenzo Benoni,” &c. 
Hobby.—A Quite Nook, or Vagaries of an Old Bachelor. 

AURELIO SAFFI. Garibaldi and the Sicilian Revolution. 

PRINCE FREDERICK OF SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN. Romsoe Church: A 
Legend. 

PROFESSOR SHAIRP. Songs of Scotland before Burns. 

HENRY SIDGWICK, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
History of England.—Alexis de Tocqueville, ke. 

CORNWALL SIMEON. Stray Notes of Natural History from the Con 
tinent, Lc. 

W. SKEEN. 
History. 

ALEXANDER SMITH. 


Oona—Hugh Macdonald. 

HERBERT SPENCER. The Physiology of Laughter. 

THE REV. DR. A. P. STANLEY. The Ammergau Mystery: a Sacred 
Drama of 1860. 

F. G. STEPHENS. American Humorous Poetry.—Cheap Art, §c. 

J. C. TEMPLER. The Wimbledon Rifle Meeting, 1860. 

ALFRED TENNYSON. Sea Dreams: An Idyll, 

PROFESSOR WM. THOMSON. The Age of the Sun's Heat. 

G. O. TREVELYAN. Cambridge University Boat in 1860.—A Few Remarks 


on Mr. Hare’s Scheme of Representation. 
REV. C. (TENNYSON) TURNER. Sonnets. 
G. S. VENABLES. The Grenvilles ; Government by Families. 
GEORGE WARING. Victor Amadeus, the First King of Sardinia. 
THE REV. W. WHEWELL, D.D. English Hexameters: Mr. 


Translation of the Iliad, 


PROFESSOR GEORGE WILSON (the late). Paper, Pen, and Ink; an 


Excursus in Technology.—Sleep of ihe Hyacinth: An Egyptian Poem, 


The Crisis of Italian Freedom.—Arctic 


A Contemporary 


Ranke’s 


The Last of the Protectionists: A Passage of Parliamentary 


In a Skye Bothy.—Fair at Keady.—Torquil and 


Dart’s 
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THE QU ARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. CCXXIL., is published this day. 
CONTENTS : 

1. Dorset. 

2 ermeeioey. 

3. Turkey—Its Sta - and Prospects 
Training of the Clergy. 
Thornbury’s Lite of Turner, R.A 
The Eastern Archipelago 
Last Days of Pitt. 
fron Ships and Iron Forts. 
JOHN Murray, Alt emarie : street 


MPuE EDINBURGH REVIE W, 
N Ct 


SXXXIV., was published on WEDNESDAY 


2m 


LAST 
ONT 


C mal 
1. Jesse's Memoirs of Ric har 4 “HII. 
Centralisation. 

Guessard's Carlovingian Roman 





4. Recent Researches on Buddhisn 

5. Medern Domestic Service. 

6. Mommsen's Roman History 

7. Cotton Culture in India. 

8. Alison's Lives of Lord Castlereagh: and Sir C. Stewart. 


Public Monuments. 
David Gray. 
11. Clerical Subscription. 
London: Loncman, and Co, Edinburgh: A. and C. BLact 


~~ 


THE SECOND EDITION OF * THE EX¢ - ANGE. 
No. I. Price One Shilling. Thisd 
TATTOD ‘ 
OTICE.—BILLS and ADV ‘7 RTISE- 
MENTS for “THE EXCHANGE,” No. IL, must be 
sent to the publishers before the 21st instant. 
London: Sampson Low, Son, and Co., 47, Ludgste Hill. 


FASHIONS, PATTERNS, PORTRAITS 
of LADIES of RANK. NOTES on the NEWEST 
DRESSES, LADIES’ TRAVELS, a NEW NOVEL, and 
much other matter and many other E y 


gravings, in “THE 
’ of April19 and each subsequent week. Price 6d. 
A copy for 7 stamps. —346, Strand, W.C 


ADY PALMERSTON.—A PORTRAIT 
and BIOGRAPHY of LADY PALMERSTON will 
appear in “THE QUEEN” of April19. To be followed by 
the Duchess of Sutherland and other Ladies of rank. Price 6d. 
A copy in return for 7 stamps.—346, Strand, W.C 
VHE THREE LADIES of FUDDLE- 
BOROUGH, and HOW THE gy ote WAS LOST 
AND WON: a Tale of Love and Law. Chapter L. will appear 
in“ THE QUEEN” of April 19. To be continued weekly. 
Price 6d. A copy for7 stamps.—346, S:rand, W.¢ 


TOTES on DRESS, NEW PATTERN 
A FASHION SHEET, and Court News, will be given 
in THE QUEEN, the Lady's Weekly Journal. Price 6d 
A copy for 7 stamps.—346. Strand, W.C 
N UNPROTECTED FEMALE STOUR 
in SWITZERLAND: or, a LADY'S WALK ACROSS 
the SCHEIDECK and WENGERN ALPS, was commenced 
in “THE QUEEN” of April 12, and ill be continued 
weekly. Otner chapters of Travel and Adventure, by I 
will follow. Price 6d A copy in return for 7 stamps.—546, 
Strand, W.C. 


RURAL ECONOMY for LADIES, and 
& HOUSEHOLD ECONOMY and DOMESTIC SCIENCE, 
“THE QUEEN.” Price Gd. A 








A< 
4 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 
T IS IMPOSSIBLE for the most sanguine admirer of the 
arrangements made by the Commissioners of the Great Exhibi- 
tion to accord unqualified approval to what they have done. That 
the show will be in order by the Ist of May is clearly impossible. 
The inside of the building now presents a scene of confusion and 
derangement which can be expressed by one word only—Balaclava, The 
dais, orchestra, and frontagesinthenave and transepts, may be got into 
something like order ; but weeks must elapse before the whole collection 
in the great shed can be arranged. In the beginning of the present week, 
the scaffoldings had not been removed from the first and second-class 
refreshment-rooms ; this, however, is not so much the fault of the 
Commissioners as of the Contractors, who, being allowed a sort of 
partnership in the matter, by the nature of the agreement be- 
tween themselves and the Commissioners, have exhausted every 
art to get as much profit out of the building as possible. 
This it is that accounts for the shabby way in which the 
building is finished; the flooring (for example) being made up of 
odds and ends of unplaned planks, is conspicuous example of parsi- 
mony and bad taste. This has caused the frequent disputes with 
workman about wages, which have tended more than anything to 
retard the work. ‘This it is that has caused that haste in vainly endea- 
vouring to make up for lost time, which has uselessly sacrificed so 
many lives. No doubt, the Commissioners are to some extent blame- 
able for this; for they agreed to the terms which the Contractors 
dictated, and may therefore be charged with indirectly consenting to 
the mischief. 

A prolific and very natural source of discontent is the way in 
which the exhibitors are to be treated,—they are to be excluded 
from the show which is to be composed of their property. The 
excuse for this glaring piece of injustice is, that the first duty of the 
Commissioners is to the guarantors, and that they are bound, by 
every way in their power, to make the concern pay. By all means 
let them do their duty by everybody—the guarantors among the 
number ; but it seems to us that their first duty is to the exhibitors, 
whose property will form the sole attraction to enter the building, 
and who have spent money and time in contributing each man bis 
quota to the show. Surely no one will pretend that the building itself 
will be any attraction. The guarantors have accepted the respon- 
sibility of their own free wills, and if the expenses are all paid, and 
no call is made upon them, they will be very lucky—more so than we 
expect they will be. We cannot see, however, that the exhibitors 
ought to be unjustly treated to save the pockets of the guarantors, or 
that the Commissioners have any excuse for taking money right and 
left to save persons from a responsibility which many incurred for no 
better motive, we fear, than an advertisement. Being of this opinion, 
we shall not be very sorry if the leading exhibitors take the course 
which has been suggested to them, of covering up their cases and 
refusing to remove the covers until justice has been done to them, 

So much for a breach of justice ; now for one of good manners. In 
their anxiety to do justice to the guarantors, the Commissioners have 
attached to the invitations which they have sent to persons of distine- 
tion to be present on the opening day a condition that they must buy 
a season ticket ; thus introducing an innovation into the usages of 
polite society, and the etiquette of invitations, which we do not expect 
to see generally adopted. 

The fracas in the Common Council about the want of civility to 
that august body was amusing enough, and it must have been an 
affecting scene to see Lord Mayor Cunirr struggling under a divided 
duty—the allegiance which he owed to the dignity of the City pulling 
him one way, and his friendship for the International Commissioners, 
the pleasant comity which he has established betwen himself and the 
Society of Arts in the matter of the Memorial, and the baronetey 
Which “looms in the future,” tempting him another. It is gratifying 
however, to know that the tortured feelings of the civic magistrate were 
happily soothed by that pleasant and fortuitous interview, which 
happened (quite ‘* promiscuously,” as they say) between the indignant 
—— Councilman Mr. Taytor, the Lorp Mayor, and Sir C. W. 

ILKE. 





We are sorry to hear that, in spite of the resolution of the Memorial 
Committee at the Mansion House not to adopt Mr. Gopwrn’s recom- 
mendation of the begging-card system, that highly objectionable 
mode of forcing money out of people’s pockets is being adopted, and 
that, in addition, the still more reprehensible system of ‘* house-to- 
house collecting” is being pursued in various parts of the country. 

hose who know anything of the real working of “ house-to-house 
collecting” will not need to be told that it_is nothing but “ house-to- 

ouse pillage,” or “ house-to-house bullying.” If the clergyman of the 
parish, or the Lady Bountiful, accepts the office of bag-bearer, 
who can resist? The tradesman, trembling for his custom, drops 
a2 unwilling hand into the till, and grudgingly extracts the 
greatly-to-be-lamented crown ; for he knows that, if he were to refuse, 
his loyalty would be at a discount, and his cheeses also. The labourer, 
too, must give his penny or his sixpence, or those coals and blankets 
will not find their way to ‘his cottage next Christmas. It will be a 
matter of emulation between the collectors of rival parishes who shall 





send the most money, and the race, exciting as it may be to the eager 
collectors, will be far from amusing to those who will have to pay. 

On the occasion of the last meeting of the Memorial Committee, 
the Lorp Mayor ventured to talk a little magisterial nonsense upon 
the subject of obelisks. Having explained that the stone at 
Mull was found to be unsuited to the proposed purpose by 
the simple process of drawing a few straight lines, which showed 
that the eccentricities of shape were not to be reconciled to the 
obeliscal form, he said that he was “afraid the great mass of the 
people had yet to be educated, so to speak, into a thorough appreciation 
of the grandeur and appropriateness of the cbelisk, and especially a 
monolithic obelisk, for monumental purposes. There were some who 
appeared to regard the setting up a huge stone for such a purpose as 
simply symbolical of a barbarous age. With great respect for the 
opinions of others, he could not help saying he altogether dissented 
from such reasoning; besides, it was well known that it was not until 
the Egyptians had reached the highest point in their cultivation of 
art that obelisks became conspicuous features in their style of archi- 
tecture; and he thought it would have been a glorious thing for Eng- 
land, where a monolithic obelisk worthy of the name was utterly un- 
known, to have made this the occasion for erecting one of consummate 
grandeur.” Now had the contemplated work of art been a factory, or 
some saw mills, or even a model lodging-house, we admit that we should 
have esteemed Lord Mayor Cusrrt's opinionas of some value. Put him 
among the bricks and he is dans son metier ; but in debates on high 
art, the significance of the symbols of ancient religions, he is nothing 
but a chip in porridge. We would seriously, and in his own interest, 
recommend him to leave educating the people up to the level of 
obelisks to other hands, and to attend as sedulously as possible to those 
hospitable duties which he performs so gracefully, and for the exercise 
of which the events of this year are likely to give many special 
occasions. A man may rule the roast in the Egyptian Hall very well 
without knowing much about Egypt and her ancient art, and the 
temples and obelisks which are most within the province of the Lorp 
Mayor, are those fairy-like erections which the excellent confectioner 
of the Mansion House spins out of barley sugar. 





The Posrmaster-GENERAL has issued a ukase, announcing that the 
privileges of the book-post will be withdrawn from all photographs, 
drawings, prints, or other things which may be obviously and un- 
questionably of an obscene character. It is further stated that this 
order is levelled against the practice of some French dealers in this 
kind of filth, who take advantage of the book-post to send large con- 
signment of their wares to customers in England. We have no 
admiration for the taste of those persons whose prurient dispositions 
lead them to batten upon such garbage; but we would ask, how can the 
prints, &c., be “obviously and unquestionably obscene,” when they 
are folded up? The Post Office authorities must first pry into the 
matter before their sense of decency can be offended. The tendency 
of this kind of regulation is, like some of the late Lord Campgett’s 
legislation, to run the risk of an enormous amount of evil for the sake 
of a very infinitesimal and uncertain quantity of good. We would 
morally condemn in the most stringent manner the writer of an 
obscene letter; but we should not be disposed to allow the Post- 
MASTER-GENERAL to open all our letters under the pretext of prevent- 
ing such compositions from passing through the post. 


We beg to call the attention of such of our readers as are interested 
in those pursuits which have for their end to render the wealth of 
nature available for the service of man, to an announcement in our 
advertising columns respecting the issue of the Second Annual Report 
of the Acclimatisation Society of Great Britain and Ireland and the 
Colonies. A copy of that report lies before us, and it explains the 
purposes and proceedings of the society so fully, that much need not be 
said, beyond a recommendation to all who care for such matters to 
obtain a copy of the document by the simple process of sending their 
addresses and a postage-stamp to the secretaries. 

This society has barely been in existence two years, and, like all things 
which do not at once recommend themselves to public favour by the art 
of flattery to national self-love, its progress has been very gradual. Its 
funds are as yet of the most modest dimensions, and would have been 
more modest still, but forthe munificent donation of five hundred pounds 
from the ever generous (when generosity and wisdom go hand in 
hand) Miss Burperr Covrrs. Yet, in these two years it has accom- 
plished much. The list cf matters touched upon in the report is of 
itself a proof of this. ‘The most important experiment yet attempted 
is with the Chinese sheep, of which useful animal the Society already 
possesses a little flock. These sheep are recommended as being “ ex- 
tremely fruitful in breeding, excellent for eating, hardy in their 
nature, and obtainable at a comparatively low cost.” They breed 
twice a year, and produce four and sometimes five lambs at a birth. 
They feed easily and upon anything, and are, in every way, to be re- 
recommended as cottager’s sheep. Next in importance to this 
experiment, is the endeavour to intreduce the Dioscorea Ba- 
tatus, or Chinese yam—a vegetable which is much recommended, 
and which has already made great progress in France. When the 
nature of this tuber comes to be better understood, it is highly pro- 
bable that its cultivation will lead to very immortant results ; 
and when we reflect for a moment what is comp%ehended by the 
introduction of a new vegetable into an agricultural country, 
it is difficult to overrate the value of such experiments. In 
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a smaller way, experiments are being made by the Society and its 
members with relation to the Eland, the Sambur deer of India, 


the Japanese deer, and the Wapiti. Among the birds, they are deal- | 
ing with the delicate guans and curassows of Central America, the | 


Honduras Turkey, the Chinese sandgrouse, Canadian grouse, prairie 
grouse, American quail, gelinotte, besides various hybrids and prolific 
crosses between different varieties of ducks. Other important operations 
have been carried out and more still are in prospect, to be initiated 
whenever the funds of the Society enable its Council to extend the 
sphere of its operations. Thanks to the powerful recommendation of 
the Duke of Newcastie, the Governors of some of our colo- 
nies have tendered their assistance to the Society. Sir GEoror 
Bowen, the Governor of Queensland, offers the bustard, or wild 
turkey of Australia ; the Talegalla, or mound-building turkey ; and 


the Wonga, the queen of the pigeon tribe. A gentleman resident , 


in South Africa also offers antelopes, bustards, ‘and elands at a 
wery reasonable rate. This is a mere outline of the proceedings of 


the Acclimatisation Society ; but it will serve to show something of | 


what it intends. What it proposes to do is to increase the 
number of our conquests from the domain of nature in her wildness, 
and to bring to our service, as it is our privilege under Providence to 
do, what is good for the use and the delight of man. Such an object 
is surely worthy of support, even by those who have no parks and 
gardens of their own wherein to conduct experiments. 





Our contemporary the Atheneum bas not been distinguishing itself 
genius are both amusing and instructive. 


funny little slip about ‘‘ Master Broox,” and then came the more 
serious lapsus about Worcester Cathedral, which had to be met by the 
sculptor and contractors with that kind of contradiction which Toucu- 
stone would place in the final class of his series. This week, we are 
favoured with a very peculiar blunder, which amounts to nothing less 
than bestowing upon an eminent living dramatist, who is already 
married, a wife, who is also married to some one else. ‘‘ When the 
talk is of Lady Amateurs, why (asks the Athenwum) is Mrs. Tox 
Taytor, so honourably distinguished as Miss Lavra Baxter, so 
silent?” Why indeed? The only objection to her being otherwise 
than silent that we know of is that no such person exists as is here 
described. ‘The lady of Mr. Tayxor was once, we believe, Miss 
Laura Barxer, and is a lady who has won laurels as an accomplished 
composer and very graceful poetess. Miss Baxter is also a married 
lady, and why she is “so silent”—if silent she be—she best can 
tell. 





It is reported that it was in contemplation that the dinner of the 
Royal Literary Fund should be held this year in the refreshment 
rooms of the Great Exhibition, at South Kensington ; but that the 
arrangement has been upset by the determination of the Commis- 
sioners to charge the guests for admission into the building, and by 
their regulation that the company must quit by daylight. We do not 


see that any just complaint can be founded on this. The guests of | 


Literary Fund have no claim to go into the building without payment, 


| and the regulations to prevent fire are not more stringent than the 


for accuracy of late, but even the eccentricities and aberrations of | circumstances of the case and the value of the property entrusted to 


The other day we had that | 


the care of the Commissioners absolutely require. 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE. 





A NEW LATIN DICTIONARY. 
A Latin-English Dictionary. By the Rev. Joun T. Wuite, M.A.,, 


of Corpus Christi College, Oxford; and the Rev. J. E. Rippte, | 


M.A., of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford. London: Longman, Green, 
Longman, and Roberts. 1862. pp. 2103. 
HEN WE CAST OUR EYES over the six thousand and 


odd closely-printed columns of the ponderous volume before | 


us we cannot help sympathising with Lord Bolingbroke’s young 
gentleman of Christ Church, who thanked his Creator each morning 
that so many of his fellow men had been induced to devote themselves 
to the stern task of writing Dictionaries and Lexicons. Any one 
can see at first sight that the labour which has been required to fill 
these pages must have been very great; but it is only when we begin 
to verify dates and quotations that we can form a real idea of its 
immensity. In one sense it may literally be said that this Dic- 
tionary was commenced more than a hundred years ‘ago, when For- 
cellini devoted no less than three years and a half to the letter A, 
and finished his magnum opus after toiling earnestly for considerably 


more than a quarter of a century. It was on Forcellini’s great | 


work that Dr. Freund based his useful ‘ Worterbuch der Latein- 
ischen Sprache,” and the admirable dictionary before us _ is, 
according to the declaration of its careful and learned editors, founded 
upon Dr. Andrews’s translation of the German scholar’s work. It is 


true, then, that to the labours of Continental scholars we owe, in the | 


first instance, this book—immeasurably the best Latin-English Dic- 
tionary which has been as yet published in Great Britain ; as we owe 
the foundation of Liddell and Scott’s excellent Lexicon to the labours 
of Passow. But Messrs. White and Riddle may, like Messrs, Liddell 


and Scott in the case of their Greek Lexicon, fairly claim that the | 


work before us is now their own. ‘The painful toil of years has been 
expended upon the correction and enlargement of Dr. Andrews’s 
work; a work which though undoubtedly possessed of very con- 
siderable merits, needed, in nearly every page, the correction and 
revision of a competent scholar. We regret much to be obliged to 
add that Mr. Riddle has been taken from amongst us ere his literary 
labours were finished ; but bis compeer, Mr. White, is evidently “a 
scholar, and a ripe and good one,” and his toils have been lightened by 
the aid of Dr. Freund. The German scholar has, we are in- 
formed, revised Dr. Andrews’s translation throughout. He also cor- 
rected much of the etymology previously given, and in sundry 
instances pointed out the analogy subsisting between the Latin and 
Sanscrit languages. J.ast but not least, he placed in Mr. White’s 
hands a certain amount of materials caliente by himself since the 
publication of his “Worterbuch der Lateinischen Sprache,” con- 
sisting in part of new words, in part of new meanings of words. ‘* The 
copy (we are told in the preface by Mr. White) thus revised, cor- 
rected, and enlarged, was next placed in Mr. Riddle’s hands, in order 
that he might compare it with the German original, and make in it 
such alterations and additions as he deemed requisite or desirable. 
This ground-work for the present Dictionary was then consigned to 
me, in order that it might be dealt with on a plan agreed upon 
by Mr. Riddle and myself; and further, that I might embody in it 
that large mass of additional matter which is the principal cause of 
this work being nearly one-third larger than that on which it is based. 


That which I have added consists—as in Dr. Freund’s case—partly of 
new words, partly of new meanings of words, obtained from a careful 
examination of various Thesauruses, and from memoranda made by 
myself in the course of my reading in past years.” Mr. White 
then gives a long and interesting account as to how the arrange- 
ment of this work differs from that of Dr. Andrews. After the 
leading features in the inflection of each word have been set forth, 
the origin of such word is, if known, placed within brackets; if 
doubtful, or unknown, the fact is stated, and the editor appears to us 
to have exercised much discrimination in choosing between rival 
dogmata of etymologists. The connection of fundamental words with 
the Sanscrit and Greek languages has been traced in all possible cases. 
Words of secondary formation have been just as carefully investigated. 
Compound words have been most carefully and succinctly classified 
according to the respective powers of each of their parts. ‘The literal 
or original meaning of each word has been, wherever found possible, 
distinctly stated at the commencement of each article. 

Other new features have also been introduced into the volume: 
inter alia, the explanation of patristic Latin words, and the classification 
of quotations according to the principles of syntax. The editor soon 
found that dictionary making is long and time is fleeting ; and that 
this classification could not be effected unless the originals of the various 
quotations were before him. Finding it utterly impossible to accom- 
plish this Sisyphian task by himself, he ‘‘ engaged the assistance of 
several competent scholars to transcribe the whole of certain passages 
in which a word was employed, so that he might at once see both its 
force and its construction.” The adoption of this plan led, as the 
editor shows at great length, to very important results. Wery many 
wrong meanings found in Freund and Andrews were thus discovered 
and corrected, and a vast number of erroneous references set right. 
Other mistakes, of which the editor gives some curious specimens, 


| were also corrected. 


Hence the editor says: ‘‘ From the principles on which this Dic- 
tionary has been constructed, it will be seen that Dr. Freund’s 
Dictionary has been so thoroughly rewritten and enlarged as to entitle 
this to the character of anew work.” This claim is a thoroughly just 
one—well earned by the great amount of classical knowledge as 
well as intellectual and physical energy which have been expended on 
the two thousand closely printed pages before us. We have no hesi- 
tation in saying that the work before us, considered as a contribution 
to the knowledge of the Latin tongue, is at least equal to what the 
Jirst edition of Liddell and Scott’s Lexicon was in its department. 
That Lexicon, now in its fifth edition, has reached its present state © 
completeness and exactitude by the aid of very many amateur contri- 
butors—chiefly gentlemen engaged in the work of tuition at the 
Universities and in public schools. The great work before us necessarily 
needs such aid. Even in the present days of utilitarianism the study 
of Latin cannot be neglected, and the publishers and editors of these 
pages have a claim upon the sympathy and assistance of all scholars. 
We hold that for a first edition, Messrs. White and Riddle’s work 
is marvellously elaborate and correct, but in the nature of things it !8 
not perfect. Such inconsistencies and errors as we have been able t0 
discover are of very minor importance; but every stone, however 


| small, adds to the heap, and we are quite sure that the editors will 


believe us that, in pointing out some thiogs in their work which appea? 
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to us to need correction, we do this in the spirit of the writer who, 
speaking of some etty flaws in a great literary work, said ‘* Non mea 
hec est voluptas, de quisquiliis triumphare.” We shall not attempt to 
arrange our criticisms in alphabetical order, or, indeed, in any order 
at all, but give them just as we have jotted our notes down. 

And first we may say that such misprints as we have been able to 
discover—and this is no small point, when we remember that the work 
before us contains more than two thousand pages—are very few and 
far between. ‘The editors have necessarily, perhaps, quoted from 
Lachmann’s edition of Lucretius. That great scholar has, however, 
shown himself in his edition of the Roman poet inordinately fond of 
change ; and, happily, when we find an daz Asyousvey in Lucretius due 
to Lachmann, we are informed of this by the editors. Under the word 
“ Alidensia” we find *‘ Lachmann conjectures alidensia, v. h. 1.” 
Lachmann’s conjecture is alideusia, for which, as Mr. Munro remarks, 
there is no authority whatever. The same scholar remarks that 
Lachmann’s ambusta for arbusta is “‘ preposterous,” and in the same 
category may be put his clarigitat, manticuler, adsimili (Luc. i. 1061), 
aura aeria (Luc. iii. 405), &c. We admit that the editors in most cases 
neutralise the poison of Lachmann’s mischievous emendations by dis- 
tinctly stating that they are his property. In some cases, however, this 
has not been done, and we have no doubt whatever that it is owing 
to Lachmann, who converts mare novissimo into muri novissime, that 
we have not Catullus quoted as an authority for mare in the ablative, 
as well as Lucretius and Ovid. To the typographical error of 
alidensia we may add anguium for sanguinee (page 1731); muliebra 
(vid. “ hortus” page 796); quota (page 1620). ‘There is apparently an 
inconsistency in the following: thus we have Lucilius, Lucilianus, lus- 
cinia, and luscinus, for which latter word we are referred to the 
former. Many eminent scholars have, we may remark, doubted 
whether the quantity of the first 7 in Juscinia was not long. Of course, in 
that case the ‘‘ luscinias soliti” of Horace, and the “‘luscinie tumulum ” 
of Martial must be explained by synzresis, We doubt, too, very much 
whether the editors have done right in following Dr. Andrews’ practice 
of marking such words as arrigia, carrdcitium, serichatum, &c. These 
quantities, after all, are mere guesswork. We could also have dis- 

ensed with such additions to our language as “‘ blearedness,” “ tropo- 

ogy,” ‘‘octupled,” ‘‘sequacious,” ‘ half-in-full,” &c., which have 
come down to us in these pages from preceding editors. 

We do not know what authority the present editors have for follow- 
ing Dr. Andrews in translating ancon (in Paulus Dig. 33), “a kind of 
drinking vessel.” This signification was originally assigned by Turnebus, 
but corrected by Gesner, who took ancon to be a hook on which cups 
were hung. St. Augustine (Quest. in Exod. 109), conclusively proves 
that Turnebus and modern editors are in the wrong in translating 
ancon “a drinking cup.” He writes: ‘‘ Anconiscos autem dicit quos 
vulgo vocamus ancones, sicut sunt in columnis cellarium vinariarum, 
quibus incumbunt ligna que cupasferunt.” For this criticism, as well 
as for the discovery that the word anconiscus is not to be found in any 
dictionary (it is absent in that before us), we are indebted to a writer 
in the fifth number of the Journal of Classical and Sacred Philology. 

_ Another number of the same journal contains a most curious and 
interesting calculation by the late Mr. Leslie Ellis, which consider- 
ably affects the value of ancient money as calculated by the editors 
of the dictionary before us, as well as given in all similar works that we 
have seen. Mr. Ellis proves, we think quite conclusively, that the 
value of the denarius in round numbers was 8d., not 83d. He writes, 
“the value of the sestertium resulting from the value of the denarius 
which I have quoted, is 8/. 19s. 8d., though by some error of calcula- 
tion it is reduced to 87. 17s. 1d.; the real value is, 8/. 8s. 85d.” The 
editors of the dictionary before us have probably been misled by the 
calculations in the *‘ Dictionary of Antiquities,” in stating that the value 
of the sestertium, as resulting from taking the denarius to be 84d., is 
81, 17s. 1d., instead of 81. 19s. 8d. The ‘ Dictionary of Antiquities ” 
has also been followed by the editors of the work before us as to the 
value of the aureus. Mr. Ellis shows that. the aureus was equivalent to 
ll, 1s, 2d., instead of 1/. 1s. 1}d., as given in this and other dictio- 
naries. One or two other points which we have noted while examin- 
ing the pages before us, are also worth notice, and we quote them as 
small contributions on our part towards the second edition of the 
admirable work before us. One of the most beautiful poems in Catullus 
speaks of a myrtle with 
Ramulis 
Quos Hamadryades Dee, 
Ludicrum sibi roscido 
Nutriunt humore. 
The meaning of Judicrum in this passage (evidently “a plaything,” or 
rather “a pet”) has been ignored by lexicographers, including those 
whose work is now before us. We observe, too, with surprise, that 
Mr. Theodore Martin has translated the word wrongly in his excellent 
version of Catullus’s poems. 
_ Suborior (Lucret. 1. 1049, &c.) is rightly said to be “* very rare,” but 
18 incorrectly translated ‘‘ to spring up, arise, proceed.” The line 
from Lucretius which we have alluded to requires the meaning, “ rise 
up from below.” This meaning gives the force of the sud. 

The force of pre in such words as pre-torqueo, pre-ustus, pre- 
acutus, &c., has been passed over. Pre-torqueo means to twist the 
end of a thing, as pre-ustus means ‘“ burned at the end,” and pre- 
acutus ** sharpened at the end.” 

r Desiderium is noted as ‘‘a term of endearment,” and translated 
my desire.” This is a very bald version of such expressions as 
Catullus’s “ desiderio meo nitenti,” or Cicero’s ‘‘ meum desiderium.” 
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way net “my darling,” or, more stiffly, j‘‘ the lady of my affec- 
tions ?’ 

The sense of ut, “ where,” is altogether omitted in the dictionary 
before us. Yet Catullus uses it in this sense at least twice : 


Littus ut longé resonante Eoa 
Funditur unda: 


and 
Verum totius ut lacus putidzeque paludis 
Lividissima. 

Mr. Munro, in his annotations upon Lucretius, suggests that Virgil 

may have used ut in the same sense in v. 329: 

Labitur infelix czsis ut forte juvencis 

Fusus humum, 
The editors place this ut under the meaning of “as, inasmuch as, as 
being, for ;” and omit all notice of the passages in Catullus. In the 
same paragraph 4 (p. 2022), there is a notable instance of a confusion 
of the use of ut, left uncorrected, we presume, from the work of 
Dr. Andrews. Thus we find classed with the following sentences 
(where ut, of course, is used like the Greek «s or cia ): “* Calius 
Antipater scriptor fuit, ut temporibus illis, luculentus; multe ut in 
homine Romano literz,” &e., such phrases as “ militie Africanum ut 
deum coleret Lelius; suam vitam ut legem prefert suis civibus,” &c. 

We find the following paragraph under the word tragedia—*C. A 
lofty or elevated style: neque istis tragediis tuis . . perturbor : Cic. 
de Or. 1. 51, 219 —2, 55, 225.” In both these passages tragedice- 
mean bursts of rant, or highflown passages. Demosthenes similarly 
uses the word rgayw3s7 of his rival Aischines : (vid De Corona passim.) 
Adamas is translated ‘‘iron or steel of the hardest kind,” and ‘a’ 
diamond.” Neither of these meanings seem to us at all likely to 
suit such passages as that in Ovid’s “‘ Fasti:” Book iii. 885. 

Facta ex adamante securi. 

There is, we think, little doubt that adamas here means “basalt,” 
from which the primitive celts or axe-heads were often made. Cer- 
tainly we can hardly fancy that when Hesiod wrote 

Adaunavros Exov xoaricaposve buoy, 
He was thinking of “steel” or “iron.” 

We are told that the first meaning of the verb arguo is ‘‘ to make 
clear, bright,” &c. ; and that argutus, its participle, properly means 
‘That which affects or makes itself perceptible to the sight (by 
motion, form, &c.): active, lively, fiery.” We are rather inclined to 
believe that the first meaning of arguo is to press, and that argutus 
means compressed, close, fine. We certainly do not believe that the 
maiden in Catullus’s poem— 

Arguta constitit in solea— 
Stood still in her quickly moving slipper. 

The editors, indeed, try to explain the word as having in this : 
passage the secondary meaning of ‘ not stiff or rigid,” but we think 
fine, delicate, the more likely meaning of the word. 

We think the reading prevaricari accusationi, in Cicero’s “ Pro 
Cluent.,” should have been noticed as an ara asyouevov. Although 
accepted by Mr. Long, many of the best German editors doubt its 
correctness. Passer, too, the name of a river, in Martial (6, 42), is 
omitted under the proper name. 

We see that Lachmann denies that regio means ‘a direction,” a 
meaning which, as shown by the editors, the word in question not 
unfrequently bears. Even so respectable a scholar as Mr. Keightly » 
translates in his Roman History Novensiles as the nine gods. In the 
volume before us it is correctly rendered ‘ the newly settled or intro- 
duced gods” (those received from abroad, in opposition to indigetes, the 
native gods). 

We have already spoken of the skill and care which the editors 
have exercised in their choice of etymologies. Some doubtful ones 
there must necessarily be, such as calamitas from calumus, fenestra 
from ?aivw, &c., but, on the whole, the derivations are a vast improve- 
ment upon the ingenuity which derived bread from agro;, and wig 
from pilus, to say nothing of King Pepin from *7se. Another very 
useful trait in this work is the placing side by side with the post-Latin 
word the pure Latin term: ez. gr , Cephenes, ‘ drones,” in pure Latin 

fuci; ancones, “forked poles for spreading nets,” pure Latin 
ames, &c. 

We must now take our leave of the editor (in strict parlance we 
cannot, unfortunately, now speak of the editors) of this most admira- 
ble dictionary. He has produced a work worthy in every way to 
stand side by side with Liddell and Scott’s Greek Lexicon—a work 
which is immeasurably superior to any English-Latin Dictionary now 
in existence, and waich, in a great measure, wipes off the reproach so 
often cast in the teeth of English scholars, that they are dependent on 
the Continent for their dictionaries and works of reference. Our 
readers will see that such flaws as we have been able to discover are 
of a very insignificant character; altogether excusable in a work of 
such a size and nature. We need only add, the expression of our 
hope, that both editor and publisher will receive a substantial reward 
for the labour and enterprise which, combined, have produced at last 
a really good Latin Dictionary. 





Handbook of Domestic Recipes ; including Cookery and a Variety of Inter- 
esting and Valuable Information. (Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. pp. 84.) 
—A useful addition to the already numerous list of works placed by in- 
dustrious writers at the service of housewives in need of such help. 
There is the usual collection of recipes, from ‘“‘ How to Fry Beef-steaks,” 
to the “Cure of Warts.” 
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MR. MAURICE’S PHILOSOPHY. 


Modern Philosophy. By the Rev. Frepericx Denison Maourice. 

M.A. London: Griffin, Bohn, and Co. pp. 694. 

N HIS PREFACE Mr. Maurice makes the strange confession, or 

rather the strange boast, that he has written as a theologian the 
series of volumes of which this is the concluding one. Having treated 
of Ancient Philosophy, of Philosophy in the First Six Centuries, of 
Medieval Philosophy, he now treats of Moral and Metaphysical 
Philosophy, from the Fourteenth Century to the French Revolution, 
and gives us what he is pleased to call a Glimpse into the Nineteenth 
Century. For systems and schools Mr. Maurice expresses the grandest 
disdain. Here then we have a historian of philosophy who is proud 
that he is not a philosopher ; and who is too supercilious to inform us 
about those very things to which every historian of philosophy should 
allot a foremost place. We have not read the previous sections of 
this work; and we cannot say that we regret it; for we have found 
the present section trying alike to our patience and to our temper— 
teasing us alternately by the self-sufficiency of the author and the 
insufficiency of his book. We have sometimes been condemned to 
listen to clever, conceited, excessively garrulous women, whose dis- 
course was all about their own feelings, and who contrived to waste an 
hour on the tragedy of a toothache. The discourse of Mr. Maurice 
is all about his own ideas and crochets. Though a pusillanimous, 
Mr. Maurice is by no means a modest man, and though he parades 
humility, we doubt whether it is one of his habitual emotions. It is 
easy in a very few words to describe Mr. Maurice: he is a subtle 
casuist, with a large amount of rhetorical fluency and a still larger 
amount of arrogance. His position in the Church of England is 
altogether false, and the whole of his productions are—directly or in- 
directly, consciously or unconsciously—apologies for that false position. 
This may be interesting to Mr. Maurice, but it is wearisome to us. That 
Mr. Maurice’s faculties and acquirements are above the common order 
we admit; that he has considerable merits as a theologian, still higher 
merits as a preacher, we are glad—for the sake of his admirers, chiefly 
sentimental persons—to believe. He wants, however, the breadth and 
bounteousness of nature, the robustness, the frankness, the heroic and 
disinterested love of truth, which constitute greatness in a public teacher. 

Mr. Maurice pities Nicholas of Casa for having been made a 

cardinal, and envies John Huss for having been burned. Would 
Mr, Maurice have any insurmountable objections to a bishopric ? 
Would he not shrink with horror from being consumed by 
a slow fire in Trafalgar-square? These claptraps are scarcely 
pardonable in a pulpit harangue; they are absolutely insufferable 
in a record of philosophy. ‘The pet of a coterie, the champion of 
a clique, Mr. Maurice is probably obliged to listen incessantly to the 
silliest, most inordinate adulation. It is not in such an atmosphere, 
and charmed by such pleasing sounds, that a man can learn true man- 
liness, or, what more immediately concerns us, can learn what are 
the intellectual labours for which he is fittest. Perhaps it would have 
been wise and well for Mr. Maurice if he had limited himself to the 
exposition of the Scriptures. Here he would have been often 
ingenious, often suggestive, though rarely a safe guide—rarely eloquent 
in the sublimest sense. But he has been flattered into the conviction, 
and probably not much flattery was needed, that all earth and all 
heaven were the legitimate domain for his grasp, his insight, his 
discursive thought. So, from the lowest social to the loftiest 
ontological problems, nothing comes amiss to Mr. Maurice. He 
helps to found a fraternity of tailors, storms Downing-street, and vin- 
dicates Providence. Without the slenderest fibre of metaphysical 
genius or sympathy, he has even had the courage to be the chronicler 
of metaphysical developments from the remotest ages. Due respect for 
Mr. Maurice cannot hinder us from saying that there could not easily 
be more monstrous presumption. There is scarcely any subject which, 
so much as the history of philosophy, demands the time and the 
devotedness of a life. The writings of the philosophers have to be 
read, their careers have to be studied; the relations of their deeds 
and utterances to their own period, to anterior and posterior periods, 
to the vast range of speculation, science, and progress, have to be most 
variously viewed, most profoundly contemplated. Yet the pulpit 
duties, the pastoral duties, the domestic duties, the miscellaneous 
duties of Mr. Maurice have allowed him leisure for a task which even 
those who consecrate themselves entirely and exclusively to it must 
imperfectly perform. What are the inevitable results? Haste, 
sciolism, charlatanism, incompleteness. 

Of natural versatility Voltaire is the most eminent example. 
Of artificial versatility Bulwer is the most signal illustration. 
Voltaire failed in many things; Bulwer fails in everything except 
that for which he has an instinctive aptitude—the melodramatic 
novel. Mr. Maurice’s versatility is chiefly artificial, and what but 
most deplorable failure must follow? A cardinal defect of the 
book is the absence of proportion—a defect the cause of which we 
must simply seek in the fact that many philosophers are not known 
to Mr. Maurice otherwise than by name, and that some of them do 
not seem—merely as names—ever to have reached his ears. We do 
not grudge the twenty-six pages occupied by the brilliant and gifted 
Giordano Bruno. But why say so much about Bruno and not a word 
about Vanini? an inferior man to Bruno assuredly, but, like Bruno, 
one of Philosophy’s noble army of martyrs. Space is found for 
Cornelius Agrippa and for Paracelsus, yet their contemporary, Jerome 
Cardan, is overiooked, though as noteworthy as either. A famous 





contemporary of Giordano Bruno was Thomas Campanella—famous 
for his genius, famous for his misfortunes. Mr. Maurice, however, 
who wearies us with fifty-six dismal pages about Hobbes, born twenty 
years after Campanella, has not a syllable to spare for the latter. The 
important part played by Port-Royal in France toward the end of the 
seventeenth century, in social, in religious, in philosophical affairs, is so 
slightly indi¢ated by Mr. Maurice that all allusion thereto might just 
as well have been omitted. As Mr. Maurice also offers to make us 
acquainted with moral as well as metaphysical philosophy why does he 
not picture to us Rochefoucauld and La Bruyére as well as Shaftesbury 
—especially as the Frenchmen have kept their reputation while the 
Englishman’s has declined? It is puzzling to know on what principle 
Mr. Maurice proceeds, if he proceeds on any, and whether we are to 
distinguish between the painter of manners and the moralist, the 
moralist and the moral philosopher, the moral philosopher and the 
political philosopher. At present it is the fashion to overrate Burke 
both as a writer and as a man. Mr. Maurice falls into that fashion, 
But practically, had not. Addison, Pope, and Samuel Johnson, not to 
speak of many others, a deeper influence on the growth of Europe's 
philosophy than Edmund Burke? Emanuel Swedenborg figures in 
Mr. Maurice’s pages ; but as Swedenborg was great and original only 
in the physical sciences, why bring him into the company of the moral 
and metaphysical philosophers? Out of England, Bishop Butler is 
nearly unknown. Sither his merits are too exalted for foreigners, or 
these have not had the good luck to come across his path. Samuel 
Clarke, on the contrary, has always had a recognised position 
abroad, and his works have been several times translated into 
French. It is to Butler, however, that Mr. Maurice allots the 
throne of honour, Clarke being deemed deserving of nothing 
more than a transient glance. Voltaire and Rousseau could not 
decently be neglected. but Diderot and D’Alembert, the two guiding, 
impelling spirits of the ‘* Eacyclopédie,” were perhaps more directly 
the agents of a mighty revolution and the heralds of a mightier than 
either Rousseau or Voltaire. The renown of Voltaire and Rousseau 
fulminated over the world; that of Diderot and D’Alembert was 
chiefly confined to France. For that very reason should Mr. Maurice 
have fully pourtrayed them, while lightly sketching Voltaire and 
Rousseau, of whose history no cultivated person is ignorant. This, 
however, is not Mr. Maurice’s plan. He always instructs you where 
no instruction is needed ; and where you demand instruction he curtly 
and cavalierly refuses it, 

In one indispensable art of the historian he is deplorably 
deficient ; he cannot make the past live again. He modernises, 
Mauricises whatever he touches. In a style, slovenly, colloquial, 
as destitute of dignity as of force, he proses about the divinest 
thinkers of bygone centuries as if they were the insignificant 
nobodies who in these days read Tupper and Cumming, or who 
believe in spirit-rappers and other quacks. There is a still more 
serious offence, namely, Mr. Maurice’s conjectural and _hypo- 
thetical mode of unveiling a man’s thoughts and delineating his 
character. What was the man? What did he do? What did he 
say? What was his spiritual empire over his own times and after 
times? These questions could often be answered in a few sentences, 
But this would rob Mr. Maurice of the opportunity of manifesting 
his marvellous skill in talking about trifles. Mr. Maurice begins, 
therefore, by solemnly asserting that if so and so was so and s0, 
then so and so was so and so; and that the illustrious individual 
mentioned might have done or not done this or that; might have 
said or not said this or that; might have been or not been this or 
that. This is most luminous and edifying. The net result is 
microscopically minute. We are continually reminded of the 
man who, after pompously catechising the waiter about a hundred 
delicacies for dinner ended by ordering a red herring. Mr. Maurice 
has caught many of Mr. Carlyle’s tricks; he now and then imitates 
his style, and the effect is ludicrous. Mr. Carlyle claims our warmest 
applause for enabling the world to see how unjust it has been to some 
great men, such as Cromwell. But, exaggerations apart, Mr. 
Carlyle never rolls away a weight of calumny except with the 
taost_ patronising air. He talks of hero worship; but he really tells 
the hero how fortunate he ought to regard himself in having 
him—the mighty Thomas—-as a priest. Now Mr. Maurice deems 
this mode of treating any poor mortal who has been ill-used 
or slandered, supremely becoming. Mr. Maurice furnishes us 
with a lengthy and rather generous estimate of Spinoza. But evi- 
dently Mr. Maurice wishes us all through to bestow our principal 
attention on himself—not on the Jew of Amsterdam. Weare to be 
overwhelmed with gratitude, wonder, and admiration, when we behold 
a clergyman of the Anglican Church who has the boldness to utter 
the barest truth about a man whose life was as beautiful as his philo- 
sophy is profound. We cannot too emphatically reprobate this 
singular fashion of honouring those against whom falsehood, detrac- 
tion, ignorance, have done their worst. Either, regardless alike ot 
friends and of foes, of backbiters and of adorers, let us pronounce 
the stern Rhadamanthine verdict, or, if we feel impelled to bring 
homage, let us do so with the lowliness of unfeigned reverence. 


We deem Mr. Maurice unfit to be the historian of philosophy, even if 


he had the amplest leisure and the completest preparation and culture. 
But the inadequacy of the preparation and the culture is painfully 
impressed on us by the portion of Mr. Maurice’s book relating 
to Spinoza, though in other portions thereof it is very con 
spicuous. About sixty years ago, Paulus, a leader of the German 
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rationalists, brought out an edition of Spinoza’s works, This 
edition contains some biographical documents, but altogether old and 
uncritical. A French philosopher called Saisset, not many years ago, 
translated Spinoza’s chief productions. There is an introduction, 
more remarkable for its length than its ability, and we believe that 
recently Saisset has published a refutation of Spinoza’s doctrines. 
Now, what alone respecting Spinoza has Mr. Maurice consulted? 
The obsolete documents in Paulus’s edition, and the unimportant 
introduction of Saisset. ‘This is as if, when sitting down to write the 
history of Rome, we were to take Goldsmith as our guide, and to pass 
by Niebuhr and the primordial historians and critics who have 
followed in his steps. In every comprehensive history of philosophy 
Spinoza seizes, by right of conquest, a colossal space. But, besides 
this, Spinoza has been the theme of separate treatises. There is a 
copious biography in French by Saintes: there are two biographies in 
German by Auerbach, the one a real and the other a romantic 
biography, and both as instructive as they are attractive; and 
Kuno Fischer, whose book on Bacon has been translated into 
English, has written what the Germans esteem the best 
account of Spinoza’s system and its influence. Now, Mr. 
Maurice is a compiler, and a compiler only. It is in vain that 
he strives by an assumption of the oracular and the prophetic to 
conceal this from us. The philosophers and the scholars of Germany 
and of France would receive a production like the present with 
contempt. Yet even as a compiler he should have sought the 
freshest and fullest information, if he could not, as a true historian, 
gain the widest, the deepest, the most accurate knowledge. Descartes 
has almost more to complain of than Spinoza. There are few philo- 
sophical utterances with which students of philosophy are more inti- 
mate than the ‘ Discourse on Method” and ‘ The Meditations” by 
Descartes. ‘They contain the sum of what Descartes did or aspired to 
do. Likewise, they are so compressed that no interpreter of Carte- 
sianism could farther condense them. It is with a clumsy analysis of 
the “Discourse on Method,” however, and of ‘“ The Meditations,” 
that Mr. Maurice fills the thirty-two pages assigned to him whom the 
French boast of as the founder of modern philosophy. Of Descartes and 
Cartesianism Mr. Maurice has less to communicate than could be readily 
obtained from an encyclopzedia or from a biographical dictionary. 

Mr. Maurice finds fault with certain philosophers for picturing 
man as a part of nature. Man, according to Mr. Maurice, is 
to regard himself as diviner than sun, moon, and stars—than all 
actual, all possible worlds. Mr. Maurice’s favourite virtue, humi- 
lity, is not likely to be promoted by this foolish flattery of 
man. Itis not contempt for the human race, but contempt for nature, 
which nourishes in human beings the pride so fatal to all noble 
virtues; and he can have no genuine sympathy for the human race 
who has not genuine sympathy with the flowers of the forest and the 
field, with nature’s bounties and loveliness, with the things mighty or 
small, to which poetry can lend no radiance, but from which it receives 
its richest, loftiest, most living inspiration. A phrase which, with 
variations, recurs with deadening, drivelling monotony in this book is 
about lessons to be learned. We heartily wish that Mr. Maurice, in- 
stead of pointing the moral, had adorned the tale. Why should we te 
treated like schoolboys saying the Catechism, or like little children 
reading JMsop’s Fables. Mr. Maurice cannot speak to us of 
Rousseau’s Confessions without dragging in those of St. Augustine, 
when we have a sermon of course. ‘The two men were very different ; 
they lived in very different circumstances: there the matter ends ; and 
let those who care to learn a lesson from either the Christian Father 
or the Genevese philosopher learn it for themselves. Mr. Maurice 
has a good many lessons himself to learn. One is, to pay a little more 
attention to dates. A second is, to correct the proof sheets of his too 
numerous volumes. Ser-merne for soi-méme, and the like oddities, 
diversify a book, but do not give it a more scholarlike appearance. 
A third is, that Christendom makes an exceedingly awkward adjective. 
Deeper lessons we can scarcely expect an author so armed with infal- 
libility to apply. What can you teach a writer who gravely avers 
that the masterpiece by which Montesquieu crowned other master- 
pieces has been more appreciated in England than in France—that, 
indeed, in France it has not been popular? What can you teach a 
Writer, who, assuming to analyse and to appreciate the system of 
Helvetius, forgets to tell us that Helvetius was eminently benevolent, 
boundlessly generous, and that, if his creed was selfish, his conduct 
Was singularly unselfish? What can you make of a man to whom 
Vico is the solitary representative of Italian philosophy from the early 
part of the seventeenth century down to our own times. Mr. Maurice’s 
sins of omission are as flagrant and countless as his sins of commission, 
but they are naturally less offensive. If an unknown person had 
peodnced this book, we should have denounced it as an impertinence. 
Ve are unwilling to employ a word so harsh toward Mr. Maurice. 
Briefly then and solemnly, let us say that the book 1s a tedious homily 
im seven hundred pages, an enormous monologue, but that a history 
of philosophy most certainly it is not, and that in a second edition it 
should be provided with a more correct title. Articus. 


The Two Thousand of Two Hundred Years Ago. By Hunry Ceci. 
(Ward and Co. pp. 15.)—The ‘two thousand” are the clergymen who, 
refusing to make the declaration required by the Act of Uniformity, wera 
driven from their livings and their homes in the reign of Charles Il. This 
18 a poem in Alexandrines, flowing enough, but in no respect remarkable. 
One ouly wonders that the same thougkts were not put into prose. 


BIBLIOMANIA. 
The Book Hunter, &c. By Joun Hitt Burton. London: Wilham 
Blackwood and Sons. 1862. pp. 384. 


J.) ig ee JEAN JOSEPH RIVE, in his “Chasse aux 
B : Bibliographes et Antiquaires mal advisés,” classes book collec- 
tors in general under the different heads of ‘ bibliognostes,” “ biblio- 
graphes,” ‘ bibliomanes,” “ bibliophiles,” and “ bibliotaphes”: Mr. 
Burton, without attempting any such learned classification, adopts 
the generic term ‘‘ book-hunter.” The “ book-hunter” may be the 
millionaire who chases editiones principes, and aftects Grollier’s bind- 
ings ; or he may be the seedily-dressed prowler at book-stalls, whose 
purchases are limited to half-crowns and shillings; or he may be any- 
thing and everything between the two. Mr. Burton makes a humorous 
and genial apology for the practice of book-hunting in general, and 
gives us some pleasant though rambling sketches of mighty book- 
hunters. We have some curious reminiscences of a worthy arch- 
deacon, who, coming up to London to be examined before a 
Committee of the House of Commons, suddenly disappeared with 
all his money in his pocket and returned penniless, followed by a 
waggon, containing 372 copies of rare editions of the Bible. Mr. 
Burton moralises on the terrible danger of indulging in duplicate 
copies of the same work, humorously remarking that the purchase 
of the first duplicate is “like the first secret dram swallowed in the 
forenoon—the first pawning of the silver spoons—or any other terrible 
first step downwards you may please to liken it to.” ‘The good arch- 
deacon just mentioned, when beaten at an auction, used sometimes 
resignedly to say, ‘ Well, so be it; but I dare say I have ten or 
twelve copies at home, if I could lay hands on them.” 

To have a knowledge of the inside of a book, as well as of its out- 
side, is not allowed to be a legitimate practice by all book-hunters. 





Stern was the rebuke administered by one of these worthies to a friend 
who ventured to hint that so and so was “said to know something 
about books.” ‘‘ He know about books! Nothing, nothing at all, I 
assure you ; unless perhaps about their. insides.” Mr, Burton, hap- 
pily for readers, does not hold to this doctrine, and adds to his sketches 
of black-letter-men, tall-copyists, uncut-men, Elzevirians, &c., some 
pleasant gossiping notes about books. He gives us an American eman- 
dation of a passage in ‘* Hamlet,” which we do not remember to have 
seen before. Hamlet says, 
The devil hath power 
T’ assume a pleasing shape; yea, and perhaps 
Gut of my weakness and my melancholy, 
As he is very potent with such spirits, 
Abuses me to damn me, 
The amended reading runs thus— 
As he is very potent with such spirits, 
Abuses me, too—damme. 


Mr. Burton remarks that “ the ‘ History of New York,’ by Died- 





rich Knickerbocker, has sorely perplexed certain strong-minded 
women who read nothing but genuine history. We may add that it 
has also sorely perplexed at least one grave scholar of the masculine 
sex. Goeller, in annotating a passage of Thucydides, describing the 
violence of the Athenian factions, gives two illustrations from more 
modern history ; one of the Guelf and Ghibelline parties in Italy, and 
the other of the factions of the long pipes and short pipes in New York, 
under the administration of Peter Stuyvesant. The heavy Latin of the 
German Professor makes the blunder all the more amusing. Mr. Bur- 
ton gives some odd specimens of the legal style. 

In the perusal cf a very solid book on the progress of the ecclesiastical diffe- 
rences of Ireland, written by a native of that country, after a good deal of 
tedious and vexatious matter, the reader’s complacency is restored by an artless 
statement how an eminent person ‘“‘abandoned the errors of the Church of 
Rome, and adopted those of the Church of England.” 

So also a note I have preserved of a brief passage descriptive of the happy 
conclusion of a duel runs thus: 

‘The one party received a slight wound i. the breast; the other fired in the 
air—and so the matter terminated.” 

Professional law-books and reports are not generally esteemed as light read- 
ing, yet something may be made even of them at a pinch. Menage wrote a 
book upon the amenities of the civil law, which does anything but fulfil its 
promise. ‘There are many much better to be got in the most unlikely corners; 
as, where a great authority on copyright begins a narrative of a case in point 
by saying, ‘* One Moore had written a book which he called Irish Melodies ;” 
and again, in an action of trespass on the case, ‘‘ The plaintiff stated in his 
declaration that he was the true and only proprietor of the copyright of a book 
of poems entitled ‘ The Seasons,’ by James Thomson.” 1 cannot lay hands at 
this moment on the index which refers to Mr. Justice Best—he was the man, as 
far as memory serves, but never mind. A searcher after something or other, 
running his eye down the index through letter B, arrived at the reference 
‘* Best—Mr. Justice—his great mind.” Desiring to be better acquainted with 
the particulars of this assertion, he turned up the page referred to, and there 
found, to his entire satisfaction, ‘‘ Mr. Justice Best said he had a great mind to 
commit the witness for prevarication.” 

We have ourselves seen an index (suppressed) to the works of a 
great living philosophical historian, written by one of his most ardent 
admirers, which is full of comic expressions. The only fault of the 
said index is, that it is too literal, and strives too faithtul’y to record 
the ultra-hyperbolical diction of the great castigator of doteful things 
and creatures. Mr. Burton remarks of the passage descriptive of the 
duel: ** This has been quoted and read by many people, quite uncon- 
scious of the arrant bull it contains. There could be no better 
testimony to its being endowed with the subtle spirit of the genuine 
article.” ‘ ; roe 

The writer gives the following gleaning from a law paper : 

For the full understanding of which it has to be kept in view that the pleader, 
being an officer of the law who has been prevented from executing his warrant 
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by threats, requires, as a matter of form, to swear that he was really afraid that 
the threats would be carried into execution. 

“ Farther depones, that the said A. B. said that ifdeponent did not imme- 
diately take himself off he would pitch him (the deponent) down stairs—which 
the deponent verily believes he would have done. : : 

‘‘ Farther depones, that, time and place aforesaid, the said A. B. said to de- 
ponent, ‘if you come another step nearer I'll kick you to hell’—which the 
deponent verily believes he would have done.” 

Can any of our readers guess the name of the volume mentioned in 
the following paragraph ? 

There is a solid volume, written in an inquiring spirit, but in a manner 
which reminds one of deep calling unto deep, about the dark superstitions ofa 
country which was once a separate European kingdom. I feel a peculiar 
interest in it, from the author having informed me, by of communicating an im- 
portant fact in literary history, and also as an example to be followed by lite- 
rary aspirants, that, before committing the book to the press, he had written it 
over sixteen times. It would have been valuable to have his first manuscript, 
were it only that one might form some idea of the steps by which he had 
brought it into the condition in which it was printed. But its perusal in that 
condition was not entirely thrown away, since I was able to recommend it to a 
teacher of composition, as containing, within a moderate compass—after the 
manner, in fact, of a handbook—good practical specimens of every description 
of depravity of style of which the English language is susceptible. 

We recommend the following extract to the consideration of those 
geniuses (with several of whom we have had the bad fortune to be 
more or less acquainted), who are in the habit of enlightening their 
neighbours by annotating the margins of the books obtained from 
public libraries : 

I remember being once shown by an indignant collector a set of utterly and 
hopelessly destroyed copies of rare tracts connected with the religious disputes 
of Queen Elizabeth’s day, each inlaid and separately bound in a thin volume in 
the finest morocco, with the title lengthways along the back. These had been 
lent to a gentleman who deemed himself a distinguished poet, and he thought 
proper to write on the margin the sensations caused within him by the perusal 
of some of the more striking passages, certifying the genuineness of his auto- 
graph by his signature at full length in a bold distinct hand. He, worthy man, 
deemed that he was adding greatly to the value of the rarities; but had he 
beheld the owner’s face on occasion of the discovery, he would have been un- 
deceived. 

Many of our readers will recollect the spirited ballad of ‘The 
Death of Featherstonhaugh,” written by Mr. Surtees, and imposed 
by him on Sir Walter Scott as a genuine relic of Border minstrelsy. 
Mr. Burton gives a very curious example of a similar imposition : 

Of the way in which ancient ballads have come into existence, there is one 
sad example within my own knowledge. Some mad young wags, wishing to 
test the critical powers of an experienced collector, sent him a new made ballad 
which they had been enabled to secure only in a fragmentary form. To the 
surprise of its fabricator, it was duly printed: but what naturally raised his 
surprise to astonishment, and revealed to him a secret, was, that it was no 
longer a fragment, but a complete ballad—the collector, in the course of his 
industrious inquiries among the peasantry, having been so fortunate as to 
recover the missing fragments! It was a case where neither could say anything 
to the other, though Cato might wonder, quod non rideret haruspex haruspicem 
cum vidisset. This ballad has been printed in more than one collection, and 
admired as an instance of the inimitable simplicity of the genuine old versions. 

We will conclude our quotations from Mr. Burton’s pleasant 
volume with the following : 

There is a class of books of which the production has in this country 
always been uphill work;—large solid books, more fitted for authors and 
students than for those termed the reading public at large—books which may 
hence, in some measure, be termed the raw materiais of literature, rather than 
literature itself. They are eminently valuable; but, since it is to the intellec- 
tual manufacturer who is to produce an article of saleable literature that they 
are valuable, rather than to the general consumer, they do not secure an exten- 
sive sale. Of this kind of literature the staple materials are old State papers 
and letters, old chronicles, specimens of poetic, dramatic, and other literature— 
more valuable as vestiges of the style and customs of their age than for their 
absolute worth as works of genius—massive volumes of old divinity, disquisi- 
tions on obsolete science, and the like. 

It is curious, by the way, that costly books of this sort seem to succeed better 
with the French than with us, though we do not generally give that people 
credit for excelling us in the outlay of money. Perhaps it is because they 
enjov the British market as well as their own that they are enabled to excel us; 
but they certainly do so in the publication, through private enterprise, of great 
costly works, having a sort of national character. 

We believe that not only in France, but on the Continent in general, 
costly works are more frequently successfully published than in Eng- 
land. The chief cause of this difference we believe to be the celibacy 
of the Continental clergy, and the non-celibacy of our own. Even 
such an excellent work as ‘The Journal of Classical and Sacred 
Philology,” had but a short Life amongst ourselves; while half a score 
of similar works live and flourish in Germany. 

Mr. Burton's little volume is one of the pleasantest and most genial 
we have lighted on for some time. It is to be regretted, however, 
that the author—an acute critic of the literary failings of others— 
has not expunged from his pages such words and phrases as “ party,” 
“ all along of,” &c. 


TANNHAUSER AND THE WANDERING JEW. 
The Tannhiuser and the Wandering Jew. By Dr. Tu. Grissr. 1861. 
1 vol. 8vo. London: Triibner and Co. 


1)*: GRASSE, who is reputed in the literary world for his ex- 
AY tensive knowledge of books, published a few months ago at 
Dresden an exceedingly interesting volume on the two very old German 
traditions mentioned above. The scene of the first lies on the Horsel- 
berg (Mons horrisonus), a barren rock in the shape of a coffin, 
between the town of Eisenach and Gotha. Terrible sounds were said 
o issue from it on all sides. It is related that the celebrated Eckart 
was to be seen there, holding a white wand, warning all passers by to 








avoid the spot. Behind him were troops of imps, some without 
heads, some carrying their heads under their arms, &c., and sur- 
rounded by wild animals. At the head of this motley group sat Fray 
Holla, the wild huntress, who is also called Venus. It was she who 
enslaved the noble knight Tannhiiuser, whom she enticed into the 
mountain, where he lived in pleasure for a whole year. Then con- 
science awoke within him, and, by the aid of the Holy Virgin, he 
escaped from the snares of the siren. In vain he sought absolution 
among the priests, so he went to Rome and threw himself at the feet 
of the Pope: but Urban IV. spurned him, saying, ‘‘ When this staf 
buds and blossoms then shall you be forgiven.” The knight, in 
despair, returned to the mountain and to the caresses of the goddess, 
But, to the terror of the Pope, three days after his departure his staff 
budded and blossomed. The Holy Father sent messengers for the 
knight, but he was not to be found; he had made his home 
for ever with the enchantress. Therefore it is that Eckart sits 
at the entrance of the Venusberg, and warns all wandering knights 
from approaching it. Many similar legends exist in other countries. 
Walter Scott, in his ‘‘ Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border,” mentions the 
story of the knight Tamlane, with whom Janet, an earl’s daughter, falls 
inlove. She meets him at a fountain, where she is gathering roses. He 
declares himself to be an elf, and describes how, while hunting in the 
forest, he fell into a swoon, and on awaking found himself surrounded 
by fairies. Their queen transformed him into an elf, but he tells 
Janet how she may release him. She follows his instructions, and the 
knight becomes once more Tamlane ; ‘the queen, however, is heard 
wailing over his loss, 

In Sweden there is a similar legend of a knight who, on his way to 
claim his bride, was enticed by a fairy queen, with whom he remained 
forty years. When he escaped he had grown so old no one 
recognised him in his castle. 

A much longer legend of the sort exists also in Pomerania. Very 
likely the origin of all these is to be traced to the stories of Ulysses 
and Calypso, and Proserpine and Adonis, which underwent various 
alterations during the Middle Ages, according to the more or less 
poetical imagination of the people who repeated them. : 

The German antiquarian Mone conjectured this close relation of 
the “‘ Tannhiiuser ” legend with classical mythology. The people still 
call the mountain ‘ Venusberg,” and once a temple existed on it 
which contained a statue of a woman with a myrtle wreath, having a 
rose in her mouth, and sitting in a small chariot drawn by two black 
swans. Authors of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries also mention 
the Venusberg. ; 

In the second part of the volume we find a very interesting account of 
the original sources of the legend of the Wandering Jew. The most ancient 
story regarding him is given by Matthias Paris, in his Latin Chronicle, 
in the year 1259. He relates that an Armenian archbishop came to 
England, and was questioned about a certain Joseph who had insulted 
Christ when he was on his way to be crucified, and whom the people 
declared to be still alive. A knight from Antioch who accompanied 
the archbishop as interpreter, asserted that shortly before their 
journey to the Western land this same Joseph of Arimathea supped 
at the archbishop’s table. That his original name was Cartaphilus, 
that he was thirty years of age at the time of the Crucifixion. When- 
ever he reached his 100th year he was said to fall into a trance, from 
which he revived and reappeared at his former age of thirty. So that 
he was a living instance of the words of the ‘Evangelist, “‘ The Son 
of man goeth as it is written of him, but tarry thou till Tcome.” As 
the Christian religion grew and spread, he was baptised by Ananias, 
who baptised St. Paul, and took the name of Joseph. He lives ia 
Armenia and in the East. He never smiles or says a light word. He 
refuses all gifts, and is very moderate in his wants. Philippe Mouski, 
in his Chronicle of Flanders, tells the same tale, although derived 
probably from another source. ; : 

Joseph’s first appearance in Europe was in 1505, when he was 
seen in Bohemia by a weaver who fed him in return for his assistance 
in finding some lost treasure. Paulus von Ertzen, Bishop of Schles- 
wick, saw him also at Hamburg in the winter of 1547, and gives long 
details concerning him. The various authors who mention the Wan- 
dering Jew do not always designate him alike. In France he is called 
Ahasverus ; in Germany and Belgium, Isaac Laquedem. However 
poetical this legend may be, there is no historical proof of it. None 
of the early Christian writers mention it. According to W. Menzel 
(Deutsche Dichtung) the whole is an allegory, and refers to the Jews 
themselves, who remain dispersed at the present day. , 

Literary history presents us with some prototypes of the Wandering 
Jew. Herbelot (vol. iii., p.198) speaks of an Arabic legend in which 
Sameri, who made the golden calf in the wilderness, is condemned 
by Moses to endless pilgrimage in expiation of his sin. He was called 
by the Arabs Al Kharaithi, or the Turner. To all passers by he said, 
** touch me not for fear of fever.” 

Bochart, in his ‘ Hierozorcon,” asserts that there was a sea 
monster called the Old Jew, who had the face of a man with a white 
beard, a hairy body like a bull, and the form of a calf, who came at 
stated periods to the surface of the ocean, sometimes springing 
upwards like a’frog, sometimes diving and following the passing ships. 

In his last chapter, M. Griisse give the names of the various editions 
of the legend of the Tannhiuser, and the names of the works on the 
legend of the Wandering Jew. , d 

Great research is displayed in this book, which, moreover, 18 3 
amusing to the ordinary reader as it is interesting to.the antiquarian. 
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CARR OF CARRLYON. 


Carr of Carrlyon. By Hamrutow Arp#, Author of “ Rita,” ‘ Con- 
fidences.” 3 vols. London: Smith, Elder, and Co, 


HE READER OF FASHIONABLE NOVELS will be here 
refreshed by the change of scene from the limited precincts of 
Belgravia and Mayfair to the sunnier clime of Italy. During the past 
half century the fashionable haunts of London have been thoroughly 
ransacked of all the little incidents of every-day life which occur in 
the aristocratic community. The mansions in the West-end squares, 
the lounge in bay windows in the clubs of St. James's, the ride in 
Rotten-row, the promenadesin the parks and at flower shows, have all 
been repeated, usque ad nauseam, so as to render a change of scene 
absolutely necessary, in order to approach an old subject, and sur- 
round it with an air of freshness. In ‘ Carr of Carrlyon ” the interest 
of the reader, too, is awakened by reference to a subject which has 
excited the deep attention of the nation, while contemplating the great 
and salutary changes that have taken place in the political and social 
condition of the Italian people. 

To Sir Walter Scott belongs the credit of having first introduced 
into the light and popular literature of this country works of fiction 
founded upon a basis of historical facts connected with many important 
events in our annals; and, although his narrative is interspersed with 
numerous fictitious events, an air of apparent truthfulness is kept up 
throughout, sufficient to lead the reader to suppose that he is perusing 
a faithful account from an eye-witness of the history of scenes so power- 
fully depicted. His love, too, for legends and ancient lore, with his vivid 
sketching of portraiture and character, his great tact and discrimina- 
tion, his commanding grasp of detail and wonderful power of descrip- 
tion, have placed him not only as the forefather, but in the foremost 
rank, of historical novelists. His style has met with many imitators; and 
in the work before us, though professedly a novel of high life, we find 
many beautiful sketches of scenery, of ancient architecture, and of 
works of art, together with glimpses at the social life of the Italians, 
sounding to the under-current of popular opinions of a people on 
the eve of carrying out a great social revolution, pregnant with 
important changes to the future condition of many European 
nationalities, 

The hero of our story, heir to the noble house of Carrlyon, at the 
age of twenty-five, ennuyé, like many of his class, with the frivolities 
of London, seeks for a change in the fair regions of Italy. That 
bright land will always claim the first attention of the tourist, from 
its numerous and varied attractions. He, indeed, must be hard to 
please if its sunny atmosphere, its beautiful scenery, the historical 
recollections, or the ruins of a noble and ancient race with their im- 
perishable works of art, fail to awaken a warm interest. Accordingly 
our hero, who is somewhat a proficient in art, soon makes himself at 
home in the quaint old city of Bologna, with its “ grotesques leaning 
towers and venerable arcades,” and an academy replete with 
pictorial works of the great eclectic scbool of the sixteenth century. 
A letter to the Marchesa Onofrio soon introduces him to a select 
Italian coterie, and his eyes are suddenly opened to that relic 
of a former age—“ cicisbeism "—which we rejoice to say is 
rapidly dying out, with the march of civilisation, and now only 
finds a stronghold in one or two of the dissolute capitals. A 
day or two after Lawrence Carr’s arrival at Bologna, he saunters 
into one of the principal churches while vespers are going on, and his 
attention is soon directed to two figares—mother and daughter— 
standing near to him, and listening intently to the music. He follows 
them to their home—an old palace ; he questions the porter, and dis- 
covers that an English family, Mr. and Mrs. Courteney, with an only 
daughter, inhabit some of the rooms, and live in the strictest 
seclusion. He makes many attempts for an introduction, but is inva- 
riably foiled ; as combativeness is strongly developed in his character, 
his anxiety for their acquaintance increases with the difficulty of 
iat it, and at last he is driven to an artifice to accomplish his 
end, 

Finding they have resolved one day upon a drive into the country, 
he engages for himself a roomy carriage, and bribes their coachman to 
manage a break down in a convenient point of the hill, near which he 
is sketching; and the result is that his carriage is accepted for the 
return home, and an intimacy with the family is commenced. The 
palace which they rent belongs to a noble family—Lamberti—and a 
wing of it is occupied by the owners, a widowed mother, her son 
Guido, together with an old Maestro Garofolo. Resident with the 
English family is a young lady, Sara Gisburne, ostensibly a friend and 
companion of Geraldine Courteney’s, although it turns out subse- 
quently that their connection is of a much nearer character. With a 
mixture of Creole blood, inheriting strong passions, deep and subtle, 
firm and uncompromising in disposition, she is destined to exercise an 
important influence over the destinies of all the leading personages in 
our story. Prior to Lawrence Carr’s introduction to Mr. Courteney’s 
family, Guido Lamberti, owing to his residence in the same house, had 
frequent opportunities of seeing the young ladies, and a warm and 
mutual attachment between himself and Geraldine was the result. A 
strong feeling of honovr, however, soon warned him that in his 
position of dependence marriage was out of the question; so he, 
foreseeing the result of the Englishman's daily visits shuns the family 
under pretext of occupation, and leaves Bologna to join the 
forces of Charles Albert in the north of Italy. With the field 
clear, our hero soon proposes to Geraldine, and, urged on by 





her parents, with many misgivings she accepts him, but not 
before making him aware of her feelings towards Guido Lam- 
berti; but Lawrence is too much in love to listen; the Courteney 
family removes to Florence, and there, as quickly as matters can be 
arranged, the marriage is solemnised. Hitherto the bridegroom had 
concealed carefully his rank and position, and upon making the fact of 
them first known to his bride’s family be is much disappointed that the 
intelligence is so coldly received, and carries with it but little weight 
in their estimation. The polished, taciturn Mr. Courteney merely 
bowed his head, and remarked he wished it had been otherwise. He 
settles 15,000/. on his daughter, and is nervously anxious until the 
marriage is consummated, ever impressing the fact upon Carr that he 
was the seeker and not the sought. During this time Mrs. Courteney 
is strongly urging her husband to reveal to their future son-in-law 
their secret history, the reason of their secluded life, and of their 
banishment from their own country —but to no avail—Mr. Courteney 
is inexorable; he contends that whoever married his child married 
the daughter of an obscure Englishman living abroad, who shunned 
society, and repelled rather than met the adyances of any suitor for 
his child; that he conceived he was not called upon to render an 
account of his past life either to her or to her intended husband. So 
Lawrence and Geraldine marry, he contrary to the wishes of his 
parents, and both in profound ignorance of her parent's early history, 
Sara Gisburne, from the first hour of her acquaintance with Guido 
Lamberti, had been passionately in love with him; she was jealous of 
her rival Geraldine, and with intricate dark schemes she plots to 
revenge herself. By artful cunning she gains posses:ion of a private 
writing-case, ever jealously guarded by its owner (Mrs. Courteney), 
and so makes herself a:quainted with two important secrets ; one with 
reference to her own birth, and the other with that of Geraldine’s. She 
treasures up this knowledge; and in order to carry out her dark pro- 
jects she becomes a Roman Catholic, and on the night of Guido’s 
departure from his home, she offers him her heart, telling him that she 
would toil and plot for him, and that her energies (which .re greater 
than those possessed by the generality of her sex) should be concen- 
trated on the great cause upon which he was engaged. But his 
answer was, that be bad no love, nor should he ever have any to give 
her in return. But she will not be foiled; she follows him in disguise 
to battle, hovering always near to him; she saves his life on more than 
one occasion; and when he is at last dangerously wounded, and is 
carried to the hospital at Peschiera, she tends him with unceasing 
care, happy to be even in his presence, until Geraldine, by a mere 
chance, visits the hospital. She was on her way with her husband to 
the Lago di Garda, where they intended passing the summer. The 
sick man recognises her fair form even in his delirium, and Sara vows 
vengeance afresh. Soon she finds an opportunity of wreaking it. 
Laurence Carr’s mother (Lady Carrlyon) comes to pay him a visit, 
and then Sara writes her a letter, telling her the history of Geraldine’s 
parents—it was a sad story of crime and unhappiness which had 
taken place some twenty years previously; and now the text 
which the author has taken for his motto is well illustrated —‘t The 
iniquity of the father is visited on the child.” Laurence—worked upon 
by his mother, to whom the marriage had always been hateful—is ever 
suspecting his wife. ‘It is in the blood” is the excuse for a thousand 
jealousies ; but Geraldine’s pure life soon closes, and her husband’s 
unjust suspicion is the indirect cause of her early death. The prin- 
cipal personages all appear on the scene at Paris. Laurence Carr 
and his wife, as Lord and Lady Carrlyon—he having succeeded 
to his title and estates; Count Guido Lamberti, with his pro- 
perty confiscated, as a teacher of languages; and Sara Gisburne, 
as the widowed Duchesse de Valentino—a lionne, with doubtful 
reputation, collecting rank, fashion, and celebrities about her, and 
giving the most sumptuous entertainments in that most costly of 
capitals. 

Differing from the generality of novels, this tale winds up disas- 
trously for most of the leading personages engaged in it. We have 
given a sufficient sketch of the story to show that it is not deficient in 
incident or interest, and some of the characters are admiratly drawn. 
Mrs, Courtenay’s quiet patient resignation in bearing her daily cross, 
calls forth our warmest sympathy, and Laurence Carr, with his hand- 
some person, engaging manners, unstable, wavering disposition, is 
natural to the life. Sara Gisburne is slightly overdrawn, and we find 
little pleasure in the contemplation of a character so replete with 
subtlety and ingratitude. From the incidental allusions made in these 
volumes to various points connected with contemporary Italian 
history, it is evident that the author is quite at home with the subject 
to which he refers, and, like most English residents in Italy, has a 
warm interest in her liberal progress, and a thorough hitred of 
tyranny, bigotry, and priestcraft. The following passage affords a 
favourable specimen of the author ; it describes Geraldine’s reflections 
on the eve of her marriage; she is sitting at one of the windows of 
their temporary residence on the Arno, and contemplating its opposite 
bank : 


Upon the opposite bank were the dim shapes of church and palace, huge 
piles of tower and other building, darkly defined against the starry night. That 
bank was unknown ground to her. Her feet had not yet wandered among its 
intricate streets and piazze. And as her eye rested with a vague curiosity 
upon these outlines of the unexplored city, she felt as though she were looking 
at her own future. The bridge she was soon to traverse, and which never 
could be recrossed, lay before her. The bard solid bank on which she now 
stood would soon be left behind. Already, the pleasant landscape of the past 
had faded far away, Those blue mountain ranges—a sunny spot upon a lichen 
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covered wall—a trail of vine against a lime-set sky; the pictures, often trivial 
enough, that are photographed in the memory, from some accidental association 
they belonged to a time that already seemed far distant ; she had reached the 
bridge—what lay beyond it? With no such misgivings should a young girl 
regard her future, when that future is of her own choice and making. Gilda 
would not have allowed that she felt any misgiving, yet she questioned what this 
future had in store for her with an anxious scrutiny. It was no want of con- 
fidence in Carr, but in herself. She had accepted him because it seemed to be 
universally felt that she ought to do so, and because she had no good reason to 
give, since he had rejected the only one she offered. That childish passion she 
firmly believed to be extinct, and, on the other hand, the more she saw of Carr, 
the more she found to like. If it was possible for her to live, as hundreds of 
other happy women did, entertaining a placid affection for their husbands, why 
then she would be happy. It was her own heart she feared; it was the doubt 
whether she would be content to exist on a lower range of feeling, baving had a 
glimpse of something higher, and deeper, and stronger. 

Oh! inevitable future ; future that we build up for ourselves blindly in the 
dark, whose faint sky outline the keen-sighted only may discern, predicting 
how the rugged walls will shape themselves as we grow near. We are as 
children that cannot bear the light. We grope on ever to the end; and merci- 
fully ordained is it of the All Wise, that our poor human knowledge reaches no 
further than the present upon which we stand. To foresee, without the power 
to avert; who could carry the intolerable burden of such knowledge to the end 
of a long life ? 








THE HISTORY OF MODERN MUSIC. 


The History of Modern Music. A Course of Lectures delivered at the 
Royal Institution of Great Britain. By Joun Hurxan, Professor 
of Vocal Music in King’s College and in Queen’s College, London; 
and Organist of Charterhouse. London: Parker, Son, and Bourn. 
1862. pp. 258. 

HE LITERATURE OF ENGLAND, rich in standard works 

of history, philosophy, biography, and the arts and sciences in 
general, is singularly deficient in all those which relate to music and 
musicalart. With the exception of the elaborate work of Dr. Burney, 
and the ponderous tomes of Sir John Hawkins (both belonging to the 
preceding century rather than to our own), we know but few works 
in modern times that deserve the name of a systematic treatise on the 
art, such volumes as Mr. Hogarth’s “ Musical Biography and 

Criticism,” Mr, Chorley’s ‘* Music and Manners,” and the late Mr. 

Holmes’s ‘‘ Rambles among the Musicians of Germany,” being much 

more calculated to allure the general reader than to instruct the 

scholar. They constitute, in fact, a series of pleasant, gossiping 

essays, in the perusal of which the dilettante may occasionally pass a 

very agreeable half-hour; but they afford very little of that solid and 

enduring material, by the possession of which the thoughtful student 
traces his path through the intricacies of the art, until he attains that 

eminence from the height of which he can look down and obtain a 

comprehensive view of the whole. Nor is this defect in our literature 

compensated by any corresponding excess of periodical writing ; for, 
whilst every considerable town in Germany possesses its Musikalische 

Zeitung, and such a capital as France can boast of nearly a dozen 

musical papers, we, with all our wealth and our reputed devotion to 

the art, can show but one, or, at the utmost, two such periodicals, the 
names of which even, much less the contents, are probably unknown 
to the majority of musical amateurs. 

Considering, then, the apparent indifference of the public to ela- 
borate treatises on this subject, it is not to be wondered at that Mr. 
Hlullah should have chosen to present his thoughts (evidently the 
result of many studious years) under their present unpretending form 
rather than devote his energies to the composition of a work which, 
with a probable chance of ranking as a standard’ work in years to 
come, might, on account of its size or its elaborateness, run the risk 
of being purchased by few, and perused by still fewer individuals, 
during his own immediate times. The work, in fact, consists of nothing 
more than the half dozen lectures lately delivered before the members 
of the Roya! Lnstitution, with no changes whatever beyond a few verbal 
alterations. 

A division of Modern Musical History into periods, though abso- 
lutely necessary to enable us to obtain a distinct classification of 
composers and the various changes introduced by them, is, after all, but 
arbitrary. Different writers have set up different epochs, as marking 
cardinal modifications and improvements ; but—though, in reality, 
there are but two such divisions, one terminating with the career of 
Palestrina in the sixteenth century, and the other ranging from that 
period down to our own times—we think Mr. Hullah’s distribution 
into four periods—representing respectively (1) a period of preparation, 
(2) the period of the old masters, (3) a period of transition, (4) the 
period of the modern school—as convenient a one as the nature of the 
case requires, the following being the approximate limits of each: 
first period, from about a.p. 370 to A.p. 1400; the second, a.p. 1400 
to a.p. 1600; the third, from a.p. 1600 to a.p. 1750; the fourth, from 
A.D. 1750 to a.p. 1862. 

Owing to the paucity of our materials, and the difficulty of adequately 
interpreting such as have come down to us, no very satisfactory idea 
can ever be formed of the music of earlier ages. If, as Francesco 
Bianchi asserts in his treatise ‘‘ Dell’ Attrazione Armonica,” “ the ear 
of man is such as it was constituted at the beginning of the world, and 
the pleasing and painful sensations will always be the same,” we can 
only come to the conclusion that the performance of this music is, at 
the present day, a lost 'art. So incredible does it seem that such 
harmonic combinations as we find in Hucbald’s ‘* Musica Enchiriadis ” 
(written probably at the end of the ninth century), can have afforded 
anything like pleasure to the listeners. Some years ago the experi- 











ment was actually tried at Oxford by the present Professor of Masic 
in that University, of performing some of these venerable relics 
precisely as they were written. A considerable number of tolerably 
skilled vocalists, chiefly undergraduates, volunteered their services on 
this occasion; and the effect was described to the writer of these lines, 
by one who had taken part in this vocal experiment, as being intoler. 
able and barbarous beyond conception. Whatever difliculty, however, 
there may be in realising the precise nature of this early music, it is 
easy to puint out those to whose genius or zeal the art was indebted 
for its conservation and progress; and the names of St. Ambrose, 
Pope Gregory, Guido Aretino, and Franco of Cologne stand out as 
the great musical lights during the thousand years which constitute the 
first period of our history. 

The difficulty of assigning inventions and discoveries to their 
respective originators is proverbial ; but whatever doubts there may 
be as to the claims of St. Ambrose to be considered as the author of 
the noblest ecclesiastical hymn we possess—the “Te Deum ’’—there 
ean be none as to his being acknowledged the father of all modern 
music of the Western Church. The precise nature of the difference 
between the Ambrosian chant and that of Gregory, who flourished two 
centuries later (4.p. 550—604), it is impossible now to determine, all 
traces of distinction having long since vanished. But, as far as we 
can conjecture, the former seems to have been remarkable for its 
florid and ornamental character, the peculiar feature of the music of 
the Eastern Church, which St. Ambrose took for his model in reform- 
ing that of his own. The various materials he also digested into one 
regular musical system, and established four scales or modes, since 
called authentic to distinguish them from four others subsequently 
added by St. Gregory, termed plagal ; the former name being applied 
to melodies between a tonic and its octave, and the latter to those 
between the dominant or fifth, and its octave. Besides the establish- 
ment at Rome ofa vocal academy, which flourished ‘for three centuries 
after his death, St. Gregory introduced many changes; the most im- 
portant of which, perhaps, was his discarding, at once and for ever, the 
clumsy and complicated nomenclature then in use, by which 
every note had a distinct name and symbol to represent it, 
and substituting the Roman letters A, B, C, D, E, F, G, in their 
place; the plan adopted for representing musical sounds being to 
write the words of the hymn intended to be sung, and the letter sig- 
nifying its pitch over cach syllable. As some notes were higher and 
some lower, the idea was conceived of writing the words higher or 
lower, instead of keeping them in one straight line. Guido, a Bene- 
dictine monk of Arezzo (a.p. 990), improved still further on this by 
the employment of four parallel lines, with dots marked either on the 
lines themselves or between the spaces, to indicate their pitch. Some 
idea may be formed of the difficulties attending the acquisition of 
music as an accomplishment, from the fact that in Guido’s time ten 
years was the time required for obtaining a knowledge of the Canto 
Fermo; but to such an extent was the science simplified by him, that 
the same result was now obtained in as many months. Additional 
improvements were made by Franeo of Cologne, a musician whose 
precise epoch is undetermined. His work on the ‘t Ars Cantis Me- 
morabilis ” is the first treatise which gives us any idea of the harmony 
of those times as distinguished from melody ; this is what was termed 
discantus, or, in English, descant. To quote Mr. Hullah’s own words, 
“Within fifty years of the death of Guido, about the end of the 
eleventh century, a new form of musical art made its appearance, the 
characteristic of which was the combination of sounds of unequal 
length—music in which two or more sounds succeeded one another, 
while one, equal to them in length, was sustained.” Although it may 
be too much to consider Franco as the absolute inventor of the time- 
table, there is no doubt that he did much towards this by reducing 
the stray hints of his predecessors into a regular system. With these 
two most important steps, the time-table and deszant, the progress of 
harmony, to which the use of organs (then gradually coming into use 
for religious purposes in a great measure contributed) could not but 
be materially facilitated. 

Three nations only can be said to have influenced the development 
of music—the Flemish (or, as Mr. Hullah more correctly designates 
them, the Gallo-Belgians), the Italians, and the Germans, The 
Second Period (a.p. 1400—1600), witnessed the rise, pre-eminence, 
and decline of the first of these schools—the Gallo-Belgian. It has 
been usual to consider Ockenheim, Josquin Deprés, and their con- 
temporaries, as the inventors of what is called in musical technology, 
canon and imitation; but Mr. Hullah’s researches have enabled him 
to prove incontestably, that these branches of the art were practised 
(and with considerable success), at least balf a century previous, by 
Dufay, Binchois, and others. A great advance, however, was made 
in every style of composition by Deprés, whose attainments as # 
scientific musician were on a par with his natural gifts, The names of 
several of these Gallo-Belgian artists are preserved to us in a work 
by Guicciardini, a nephew of the great historian of that name, the 
principal of whom are, in addition to those previously mentioned, 
Caron, Regis, Verdelot, Orlando di Lasso, on whose tomb some 
punster wrote the epitaph : 


“ Hic ille Orlandus, lassum qui recreat orbem,” 


Gombert, Hobrecht, and De Ker]. But the same period is still more 
interesting to us as that in which one of the most noble, and, at the 
same time, most popular forms of art arose, the Oratorio; the origin 
of which is thus given by Sir John Hawkins in his ‘* Musical History,” 
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Vol. III., page 441, and by the Italian priest Crescimbeni, in his 
[storia della Volgar Poesia (A.p. 1698), the fifteenth chapter of 
which treats of ‘ Degli Oratori e delle cantate spirituali :” 

«The Oratorio, a poetical composition formerly a commixture of the dramatic 
and narrative styles, but now entirely a musical drama, had its origin from 
San Filippo Neri, who, in his chapel, after sermons and other devotions, in 
order to allure young people to pious offices, and to detain them from earthly 
pleasures, had hymns, psalms, and such like prayers sung by one or 
more voices.” ‘ Among the spiritual songs were dialogues; and these entertain- 
ments, becoming more frequent and improving every year, were the occasion 
that, in the seventeenth century, Oratorios were invented, so called from their 
origin.” 

In the same period flourished Goudimel (a.p. 1510—1572), whose 
musical attainments were insufficient to rescue him from the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew ; independently of the merits of his compositions, 
which are considerable, he has an additional claim on our notice and 
respect, as being the instructor of Palestrina, ‘the type and glory of 
the Second Period,” and one of the greatest musicians, considered 
relatively, that that, or any subsequent age, has produced. His 
genius, his life-long struggle, his devotion to his art, and his piety 
towards the Church, are ably and feelingly narrated by Mr. Hullah, 
whose concluding words we will here quote: 

As in the case of all genius of the highest order, the quantity is as astonishing 
as the quality of his productions. He did more, as well as better, than other 
men. The catalogue of his works is itself a work, and not a small one; and it 
would be difficult to find anything in it without some point of interest, and im- 
possible to find a passage which does not carry some evidence of a master’s 
hand. Would that it could be said that the world had repaid in any degree, 
during his lifetime, the debt that it owed—and acknowledged that it owed—to 
this great artist and, by all account, most estimable and most loveable man. 
His life was one long and not very successful struggle for bare subsistence. He 
composed, directed, and taught unintermittingly ; but his publications were 
unremunerative, his appointments were meagre, and his scholars poor. No 
passage could be added to the Calamities of Authors more touching than the 
Epistle Dedicatory to one of his last publications, to Pope Sixtus V. It was of 
no avail. Palestrina had starved already through six pontificates ; he was to 
starve throug a seventh, and to die in harness, neglected and unresentful. His 
last words have been recorded. They were instructions to his son, the single 
one left to his old age, respecting the disposal of his unpublished works, which 
he solemnly charged him to give to the world with the least possible delay, 
ort i mae of the Almighty and His worship in the congregations of the 
aithfal. 


By way of preface to the Third Period (a.v. 1600—1750), Mr. 
Hullah describes, in a very simple and intelligible manner, the 
ancient Keclesiastical Modes, both authentic and plagal, citing 
Tallis’s canon in G as an example of the latter, and Luther’s noble 
chorale 

Ein’ feste Burg ist unser Gott, 

Ein gutes Wehr und Waffen, 
as a specimen of the former mode, awarding “ the palm of sweetness 
to the one, of grandeur and strength to the other. Farther 
on, he points out the assimilation of ancient and modern tonality 
in practice, tradition showing that a number of rules existed in 
former times for the “ alteration of notes, by sharp or flat, during per- 
JSormance.” 

The greatest influence, however, that was brought to bear upon the 
development of the music of this period, resulted from the discovery 
of the perfect cadence, anticipations of which are found to exist even 
in the writings of Deprés, who died some years before the birth of 
Palestrina ; its full importance, however, was not ascertained till the 
latter half of the sixteenth century, when the successful innovations 
of Claudio Monteverde, ‘‘an amateur among artists, but an artist 
among amateurs,” contemporary with the first attempts at Opera, 
produced quite a revolution in music, and paved the way for the 
establishment of the Lyrical Drama, which, under the treatment of 
such master minds as Gluck, Mozart, and Meyerbeer, seems to have 
attained its utmost development. During this period we see the first 
rise of instrumental music, properly so called; and it is to the Italian 
school, Corelli, Scarlatti, Geminiani, and their pupils, that we are 
indebted for the first cultivation of this branch of art, as it is to their 
successors that we owe nearly all our inventions and improvements in 
the construction of the instruments themselves. Mr. Hullah con- 
cludes his account of the Third Period with discriminative notices of 
Lulli, Purcell (pointing out, for the first time, we believe, in 
musical history, the obligations of our countryman to the former), 
Bach, and Handel. Bach’s very limited popularity, as compared 
with Handel, is well accounted for. On the subject of Handel’s 
Eogacione Mr. Hullah apologises for them, or explains them away, 
nus : 


. That hundreds of subjects, phrases of melody, forms of harmony, points of 
imitation, sequences, and other musical figures which, having been first intro- 
duced to the English public by Handel, are, and always will be, called Han- 
delian, are to be found in the works of his Italian predecessors, is indisputable 
and undisputed. These, however, are but the “ waifs and strays” of 
music—common property of which it would be hard to find the rightful 
per and therefore only saved from perdition by being annexed to some great 
e 


The Fourth Period (a.p, 1750—s.p. 1862) comprises Emmanuel 
Bach, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Cherubini, Mendelssohn, Spohr, 
Rossini, and Meyerbeer, to each of whom is awarded his proper place 
in the temple of fame. Much as we should desire to make room for 
Some of the valuable criticisms upon these composers, our limits 
forbid us to do more than refer our readers to the book itself; for a 


similar reason we also forbear to discuss the question of our English 
school of music. 





To sum up the merits of Mr. Hullah’s little work is an agreeable 
task. The book is neatly and carefully printed, so carefully indeed 
that we have discovered but one misprint throughout, and that is the 
date of Palestrina’s death, which should be 1594, instead of 1694 
(page 75, line 10); and the four chronological tables at the end of 
the volume (where, by the way, a good index would not be amiss) 
show at a glance the relative epochs of the various composers. Not 
to every musician is given the power of the pen ; only occasionally do 
we find an artist such as Berlioz, Henry Smart, Macfarren, or 
Hogarth, equal to either fortune ; but in this number we must hasten 
to enrol Mr. Hullah. A great deal of the ground over which he has 
gone has already been traversed by others; but its elegant style, 
lucid arrangement, thorough impartiality, and scrupulous accuracy, 
fully entitle it to an attentive perusal from all musicians, amateur and 
professional. Judging from our own experience, we should say they 
would find themselves amply repaid for their trouble. 





A PHASE OF THE “ESSAYS AND REVIEWS” 
CONTROVERSY. 

Aids to Faith: a Series of Theological Essays by several Writers. 
Edited by Witttam Tuomrsoy, D.D., Lord Bishop of Gloucester 
and Bristol. London: Murray. 8vo. pp. 478. 

HE SUBJECTS DISCUSSED IN THIS VOLUME, and the 
writers of them, are as follow: On Miracles as Evidences of 

Christianity, by the Rev. H. L. Manse]. On the Study of the Evi- 
dences of Christianity, by Dr. Fitzgerald, at that time Bishop of Cork. 
On Prophecy, by Dr. M‘Caul. On Ideology and Subscription, by 
the Rev. F. C. Cook, M.A., one of her Majesty's Inspectors of 
Schools, and now Preacher to Lincoln’s-inn. On the Mosaic 
Record of Creation, by Dr. M‘Caul. On the Genuineness and 
Authenticity of the Pentateuch, by the Rev. G. Rawlinson, Cam- 
den Professor of Ancient History, Oxford. On Inspiration, by Pro- 
fessor Harold Browne. On the Death of Christ, by the Editor, 
the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. On Scripture and its Interpre- 
tation, by Dean Ellicott. It will be seen that the volume is in reality 
a reply to the ‘* Essays and Reviews.” although that volume is not 
mentioned either in the title-page or the preface. The editor merely 
states that “* the essays are intended to offer aid to those whose faith 
may have been shaken by recent assaults;” the writers “* desiring to 
set forth their reasons for believing the Bible, out of which they teach, 
to be the inspired Word of God.” “They have avoided rather than 
sought direct controversy. ‘They have excluded personality, and they 
have not spoken with undue harshness of the views they have been 
forced to oppose.” On this latter point there will be differences of 
opinion according to the stand point of the readers, for what would 
appear light to onewould bejheavy to another. However, it is true that 
the writers of the ‘* Essays and Reviews” are dealt with less severely 
here than in many other quarters, and probably on this account the 
volme will be more generally favoured than some of its con- 
temporaries. 

For the choice of contributors and the arrangement of subjects the 
editor is responsible. As in the celebrated ‘‘ Essays and Reviews,” 
and in the volume of * Replies” issued from Oxford, there is a direct 
abjuration of all co-operation and mutual consent among the writers. 
“ Most of the writers gave their names without knowing those of 
their coadjutors ; and not one of them, but the Editor, has seen all 
the Essays up to the day of publication. Esch has written indepen- 
dently, without any editorial interference beyond a few hints to 
prevent omissions and repetitions, such as must arise when several 
writers work without concert.’ There may be some advantages in 
this plan, yet it has alsomany drawbacks. Ifthe ‘‘ Essays and Reviews” 
were to be formally refuted, then an independent reply to each one of 
them would be the only proper course. But if the great object were 
to “aid the fuith ” ot perplexed and doubting minds, we think a more 
combined and general treatment would be preferable. We yet look 
for a work in answer to the “Essays and Reviews” (which shall 
meet any of its statements which are erroneous by the assertion and 
exhibition of general principles, which may be of service to the world 
when the present controversy is forgotten. As the Creeds of Chris- 
tendom were created by heretical attacks on the Christian faith, so, in 
various ages, great standard works have been called forth by special 
exigencies. We may mention Bishop Butler’s great work as an 
illustration of our meaning. Certain infidel and sceptical objections 
were common in his day, and excited much attention and controversy. 
These actually gave rise to the “ Analogy of Religion,” &c., although 
little is said in that grand argument of passing controversies. It 1s 
this which makes it more fit to afford help and instruction in all time. 
So, in the present day, there are certain principles and modes of 
thought afloat, which find utterance in such works as the ‘‘ Essays and 
Reviews,” and the best mode of permanently doing good will be to 
examine and refute the principles. We yet hope to see this done, so 
that Christianity may derive strength from whatever may be really 
an adverse attack, by a defence not for our age but for all time. 

We shall not be expected to enter on the discussion of the subjects 
treated of in this volume, in their polemical aspects. As literary pro- 
ductions the essays have various degrees of merit and of general in- 
terest. That on ‘Ideology and Subscription,” by Mr. Cook, is valuable, 
as giving an outline of German sceptical philosophy, and especially of 
the growth and nature of the Straussian mythical hypothesis of the 
composition of the Gospels. This has generally been known as the 
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mythical theory, and is identical with what is now known as Ideology. 
Its object, as propounded by Strauss, was to reconcile belief in the 
spiritual truths which he recognised as the ideal basis of Christianity, 
‘with rejection of all the miraculous events, and by far the largest 
portion of the narrative, with which the truths are connected. Denying 
the possibility of miracles, it endeavours to account for their having 
come to be firmly believed in the system of Christianity, and Strauss 
asserted that as the heathen mythology was the result of a poetic 
imagination building up its own theory on a few historic facts, so it 
was with the disciples and followers of our Lord. Or, as Mr. Cook 
defines the matter: “The Ideologist, or Idealist, asserts that such 
narratives are myths, which it would be absurd to regard as true in 
the letter, but which may yet be treated with respect, and even with 
reverence, as symbols and representations of ideas which are of per- 
manent interest and importance to mankind.” The facts did not, and 
could not occur, it is said, in the manner or under the circumstances 
described in Scripture, but yet they may be substantially, that is, 
ideally true, ‘*as products of human consciousness, as expressing at 
least the aspirations or presentiments of a nature akin to the divine.” 
This is the best view which can be given of a system which 
deprives the Gospels of a historic basis; but, as must be plain to 
any one who thinks on the subject, it must often descend lower 
than this, and ‘many of this school adopt at times a more offensive 
tone, and do not hesitate to attribute the origin of large portions 
of the Gospel narrative to the prepossessions of the writers, to 
their ignorance, credulity, and fanaticism, or to selfish and interested 
motives.” 

It will be seen by our readers how diametrically opposite is the 
system of Ideology to the method pursued by sceptics who formerly 
denied the objective facts of revelation. Their assertion was, that the 
doctrinal parts of the Bible are opposed to reason and to man’s moral 
consciousness; while in the mythical or ideological theory, the very 
adaptation of the doctrines of Scripture to our spiritual nature is taken 
as a proof, or a presumption, that the forms in which they are pre- 
sented must have been invented or remoulded by the plastic imagina- 
tion of man. ‘Thus, the longing for communion with God, which 
the old infidel system derided as mysticism, according to the Ideologist 
originated the idea of the Incarnation, while all that appeared neces- 
sary to substantiate the doctrine, in the way of miraculous attestation 
or divine endowment, was supplied by the credulity or imagination of 
the followers of one who, at a critical period of the world’s history, 
concentrated in himself the reverence and admiration of zealous 
converts.” Against this subtle error, Mr. Cook opposes arguments 
of weight, conceived in the temper of a sound philosophy, and expressed 
with a tender regard to the wants of a doubting mind. He grants 
that there is such a thing as the elaboration of great characters out of 
common-place heroes, and of supposed facts out of the dim and 
shadowy traditions of the past; but then he maintains that no such 
theory can apply to the history contained in the Gospels. And he 
also most anxiously endeavours to show the system in its true light, 
and in its bearings on all that Christendom has yet held dear. If the 
personality of our Lord is denied, or the historic certainty of His 
miracles, all must go. It is in the common sense of Englishmen that 
he finds the great antidote to this insinuating form of scepticism, for 
he thinks our countrymen are very unlikely, even for a season, to find 
any resting-place in a system which makes the deepest and most prac- 
tical convictions dependent on metaphysical abstractions, depriving 
them of the foundation of positive objective facts. ‘Once assured 
that ideology means simply denial of the veracity of the writers who 
bear witness to miraculous facts—of the truth of the whole, or of any 
considerable portion of the book in which it nevertheless recognises 
utterances of a divine Spirit, they will turn aside in contempt from 
what must seem to them a suicidal inconsistency.’’ It is well said, 
that a general feature in the English character is the love of ‘ positive 
objective truth.” ‘Once convinced of the untruthfulness of a writer, 
no ingenuity of reasoning, no fascination of style, no adaptation of his 
statements to their feelings or prejudices, will induce them to listen to 
his words.” ‘This is a pleasant way of putting the subject, for in the 
midst of all controversies and the painful conflict of parties, we may 
have hope and comfort, if we can believe that all will end in the dis- 
covery and the prevalence of Truts. 

Mr. Mansel’s Essay has some admirable remarks on the hypothesis 
of Hume regarding miracles, which is substantially adopted by the 
late Professor Powell in his portion of the volume of ‘ Essays and 
Reviews.” Essay the fifth and sixth, by Dr. M‘Caul and Mr. Raw- 
linson, contain much learned remark on the text of the Old Testa- 
ment, on Hebrew interpretation, and on German systems of exegesis. 
To Biblical scholars the contribution of Dean Ellicott will prove of 
great value, and the general reader may derive much instruction from 
his lucid statement of the amount and real value of differences 
among the interpreters of Holy Scripture. The Essay of the Editor, 
Dr. Thomson, will be read with great interest by all his admirers, 
and by others. It is addressed “to those who attach some preter- 
natural efficacy to the Redeemer’s sufferings for men, but propose to 
alter the terms in which it is usually conveyed.” On the whole, this 
volume is not unworthy of a Church which has never wanted 
jearned champions to defend the truth when impugned, or faithful 
men to assert and teach it to their flocks. It takes its stand 
as one of the best works which the ‘Essays and Reviews” con- 
Serer has called forth, and we can give it our honest recommen- 

ation, 


GOBLIN MARKET. 


Goblin Market, and Other Poems. By Curistina Rossetti. With Two 
Illustrations by D. G. Rossert1. Macmillan and Co. 
T IS VERY STRANGE that women should find it so easy to scribbj, 
verse, and so difficult to write poetry. They constantly exhibit a 
marvellous fluency and an amount of rhyme-power which must tantalise 
niany @ man who is wearily stammering out his lingering thought, by; 
they scarcely ever rise above a respectable mediocrity ; their slightly 
framed and rapidly developed songs possess few of the elements ¢f 
longevity, and soon fade away to be succeeded by another as ephemera] 
generation. Perhaps it is the very facility with which they versify that 
proves fatal to their work. It is completed with an ease which precludes 
any great expenditure of strength, its sparkling fancies springing jnty 
existence and disappearing again as rapidly as the frosty network of , 
winter’s night. Few songstresses can fully appreciate the “ doggedness" 
with which Johnson often found it necessary to sit down to compose verses 
or would be ready to agree with Goldsmith, that when he had writte, 
twenty lines he had done a good day’s work, and was entitled to take , 
‘* shoemaker’s holiday.” And so, in general, a lady’s poetry is thin ang 
feeble, and the pictures she produces are for the most part weak water. 
colour sketches in imitation of some great master’s mighty style. But 
here and there an exceptional nature crops out, and we meet witha 
poetesslike Miss Rossetti—who possesses strength and originality of mind: 
who unites delicacy of touch with firmness of grasp; and who is able ty 
hold passion in the leash of judgment till the fitting moment comes to 
set it free. The volume now before us is full of beauties, from the quaint 
imaginative goblin story from which it takes its name, to the earnest 
and fervid devotional pieces with which it concludes. The verse j: 
singularly rich and musical, and the diction clear, unaffected, and free 
from the redundance of unnecessary adjectives which weakens so mucl 
that women write. How admirably chosen are all the epithets in 
A PEAL OF BELLS. 


Strike the bells wantonly, Strike the bells solemnly, 


Tinkle tinkle well; 

Bring me wine, bring me flowers, 
Ring the silver bell. 

All my lamps burn scented oil, 
Hung on laden orange-trees, 

Whose shadowed foliage is the foil 
To g@den lamps and oranges. 

Heap my golden plates with fruit, 
Golden fruit, fresh-plucked and ripe ; 
Strike the bells and breathe the pipe ; 

Shut out showers from summer hours— 

Silence that complaining lute— 

Shut out thinking, shut out pain, 
From hours that cannot come again. 


Ding dong deep: 
My friend is passing to his bed, 
Fast asleep ; 
There’s plaited linen round his head, 
While foremost go his feet— 
His feet that cannot carry him. 
My feast’s a show, my lights are dim; 
Be still, your music is not sweet— 
There is no music more for him: 
His lights are out, his feast is done; 
His bow! that sparkled to the brim 
Is drained, is broken, cannot hold; 
My blood is chill, his blood is cold; 
His death is full, and mine begun. 








When Miss Rossetti has a story to tell, it is told with animation and 
simplicity; the narrative not being overlaid with unnecessary ornament, 
nor the interest diluted by tedious prolongation. Possessing considerable 
dramatic feeling, she is able to identify herself with the persons she 
creates, and so to make them speak in natural and unaffected language, 
The volume is rich in ballads, of which the following will serve as an 
example—one that is remarkable for the quiet of its passion, the con- 
pressed energy with which the terrible scene is half described. It is 
styled— 

. IN THE ROUND TOWER AT JHANSI. 

June 8, 1857. 
Close the pistol to her brow— 

God forgive them this! 


“ Willit hurt much ?’’—*“ No, mine own: 
I wish I could bear the pang for both.” 

“I wish I could bear the pang alone: 
Courage, dear, I am not loth.” 


Kiss and kiss: “It is not pain 
Thus to kiss and die. 

One kiss more’’—“ And yet one again '- 
“ Good bye”’—* Good bye.” 


A hundred, a thousand to one; even so; 

Not a hope in the world remained: 

The swarming howling wretches below 

Gained, and gained, and gained. 

Skene looked at his pale young wife: 
“Is the tlme come?’—"The time is 
come !""— 
Young, strong, and so full of life: 

The agony struck them dumb. 
Close his arm about her now, 

Close her cheek to his, 

We have seldom seen more beautiful lyrics than the “ Apple Gather- 
ing,” “ Up Hill,” and “Shut Out,” in all of which there is a wonderful 
grace and sweet sadness, the melancholy cadence of their verse lingering 
long upon the ear. But the most striking poem in the book is that from 
which it derives its name, the “ Goblin Market,” a strange original con- 
ception, boldly drawn and richly coloured. It proves that Miss Rosset! 
possesses genuine inventive power, for the story is an original one, aul 
the fantastic creatures which figure in it are most strange and fancilul. 
There is not much incident in the tale, the interest of which turns up0l 
the misery and repentance of a girl who has been tempted by the fas¢! 
nating goblins to taste the unlawful fruits they offer, and the interpos! 
tion of her sister to save her from the results of her weakness. Some 
undercurrent of esoteric meaning there may be in the song, but it woull 
be useless to attempt to find in it an allegory complete in every pari, 
to extract from it a system of moral teaching. It is a poem to which it 
is difficult to do justice by extracts, but we will quote one passage as 4 
specimen of the ease with which the verse flows on. The sisters have 
been talking about the fruits which one of them has tasted, and then 
Golden head by golden head, Early in the morning, E 
Like two pigeons in one nest When the first cock crow'd his warning, 
Folded in each other’s wings, Neat like bees, as sweet and busy, 

They lay down in their curtain’d bed: Laura rose with Lizzie ; 

Like two blossoms on one stem, Fetched in honey, milked the cows, 

Like two flakes of new-fall'n snow, Aired and set to rights the house, 

Like two wands of ivory Kneaded cakes of whitest wheat, 

Tipp’d with gold for awful kings. Cakes for dainty mouths to eat ; 

Moon and stars gazed in at them, Next churn’d butter, whipp’d up cream, 
Winds sang to them lullaby, Fed their poultry, sat and sew’d ; 
Lumbering owls forebore to fiy, Talk’d as modest maidens should ; 

Not a bat flapped to and fro Lizzie with an open heart, 

Round their rest : Laura in an absent dream, at 
Cheek to cheek, and breast to breast, One content, one sick in part; _ (delig te 
Locked together in one nest. One warbling for the mere bright 43): 
One longing for the night. rr 

The “ Devotional Pieces” are far superior to the religious poems we 
which we are accustomed to meet. They are full of noble and chasten? 
dignity, while their accents glow with a fervour worthy of lips whic 
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THE 


have been touched with a burning coal from the altar. No narrow banks 
hem in the stream of verse, no petty restrictions break the evenness 
of its flow, but it moves onwards calm and broad, musical with the 
voice of Hope, and bright with the sunlight of Love. Let us take asa 


specimen: 
THE LOVE OF CHRIST WHICH PASSETH ALL KNOWLEDGE. 
I bore with thee long weary days and The branding cross; and ‘shouted hungry- 
nights, voiced, 
Through many pangs of heart, through Or wagged their heads in scorn. 
many tears; Thee did nai “ave upon My hands, thy 
I bore with thee, thy hardness, coldness, Thee — grave upon My hands, thy 
‘ slights, 1a thirty years Did thorns for frontlets stamp between 
For three and thirty years. Mine eyes: 
else had dared for thee what I have I, Holy One, put on thy guilt and shame ; 
Who put on thy 
dared ? I, God, Priest, Sacrifice. 
I plunged the depth most deep from bliss A thief upon My right hand and My left; 
above: “ial, cys: tia. se gage Teal Mie adel 
I not my flesh, I not my spirit spared : ag vane ge gsc dey ens — 
Give thou me love for love. saan SP) % ee ee ee 
and cleft 
For thee I thirsted in the daily drouth,! A hiding-place for thee, 
For thee I trembled in the nightly frost: nittae 4 hates a ad ag 
Much sweeter thou than honey to my aia SE Se em Sem 
mouth : T b geist . " y 9 stretch Mvsel 
Why wilt thou still be lost 2 More dear, whereon to stretch Myself 
es and sleep; 
ed ; So did I win a kingdom—share my crown; 
21g A harvest—come and reap. 








I bore thee on my shculders and rejoic 
Men only marked upon My sho 
borne * i 
Before taking leave of the book we ought to call attention to the high 
average merit of its contents. Some collections of poems are for the 
most part a dreary flat, broken here and there by an exceptional excel- 
lence, as the waste of the Campagna is dotted by the straggling arches of 
its aqueducts, but this volume is more like some table-land elevated high 
above the sea level, where the sky is always bright and the air is 
ever pure. 









The Millennia! Rest; or, the World as it will be. By the Rev. Jony 
Cumminc, D.D. (Richard Bentley. pp. 518.) —We have so often weighed 
and scrutinised Dr. Cumming’s title to be considered a reliable interpreter 
of prophecy, that we do not think it necessary to thresh over these old heaps 
of chaff in the vague hope of finding the tew grains of wheat which it 
might possibly be found to contain. Dr. Cumming has his admirers and 
believers; and so long as men’s minds are casting about in the sea of 
doubt for some sure rock to bind themselves fast to, such as Dr. Cum- 
ming will always offer a tempting but fallacious anchorage. In spite of 
many failures in his predictions, he returns once more to the subject of 
the Millenniuin, and with an abundance of imagery, which would be called 
fr if it were not so tawdry, declaims upon that which no serious 

ind ought to approach without doubt and awe. Dr. Cumming tells us 
that we are “labourers in a dismantled vineyard, voyagers in a stormy 
sea, and travellers on a rugged, crooked, and storm-beaten road;” but 
that “hope is the morning twilight that expands in everlasting day.” 
The earth, he tells us, is “a grand ruin;” but atransfiguration is at hand, 
“which will have more than the splendour, and nothing of the transience, 
of Tabor.” This time le fixes no exact period for the verification of his 
interpretation— doubtless mindful of the several occasions upon which 
his calculations have been proved to be of little avail. In anti- 
cipation of hostile criticism, he hopes that “they who scoff may 
be brought to a better mind.” ‘That so popular a subject as the coming 
Great Exhibition should find no place in Dr. Cumming’s exercitation on 
the Millennium was not to be expected. The building itself supplies 
many illustrations to his eloguence. “At last (says he) the scaffolding 
of this grand cathedral shall be removed. What is the Lord’s Supper ? 
Scaffolding. What is baptism? Scaffolding. What are all our arrange- 
ments, whether they be denominational or otherwise ? Just scaffolding. 
W ell, when all the scaffolding is removed, and the splendid edifice is seen in 
all its perfection and proportions, what a hymn will be sung by ten thousand 
times ten thousand voices!” But the Exhibition itself is made the text 
of a chapter entitled “The Last and Perfect Exhibition.” The words of 
Revelations “ suggest what is rather contrast than comparison.” For, 
adds Dr. Cumming, “The Great Exhibition of 1862, beautiful and 
admired as it may be, is nevertheless full of 4aws and imperfections. ‘The 
rains will pierce it; the winds will find crannies to enter at; decay will 
touch it; it is liable to a thousand contingencies. An earthquake may 
gulp it down ; the hurricane may sweep it away; a single flash of 
lightning from God's cloud may leave it, and all its glory, a miserable 
wreck; a disorderly mob—thovgh there is no reason to anticipate that—may 
yn aha 2 = aa so on. oe these specimens the reader may 

ome notion of the scope and purpose of Dr. C ing’ : 
Ree ae p purpose of Dr. Cumming’s last new 

The Autobiography of a Working Man. Edited by the Hon. Miss E. Evry. 
(Richard Bentley.” pp. 87.)—The word “edited” is no doubt correctly 
used here ; for there can be little question but that what the lady has done 
has been confined to putting the navvy's story intoform. ‘I have merely 
written down,” she says for herself, “at his own desire, and in his own words, 
the statements he made.” A portion of the narrative has already appeared ; 
but where we know not. It is highly interesting, and may serve to point 
s moral to those who need to be convinced that the rude men who 

rough-hew” the works of civilisation, those pioneers and common 
soldiers of that great army of whose labours we are so justly proud, are 
men of like passions with us; men who think and feel, and have their 
Joys and sorrows, their pride, their sense of honour, and their keener sense 
of injury. In the conclusion of her brief and modest preface Miss Eden says. 
and we are glad to take it upon the trust of her word, that “the social 
—e of the navvies has, of late, been much improved” This par- 
i navvy has been working at the New Horticultural Gardens, in South 
= ee gl ‘New 'Bition.” He says, “ All through the summer 
ates 1ort of visitors in the Gardens. The Queen and Prince Albert 
finished ng used to come in very often before the Gardens was 
on a was very pleased and interested to inspect the work—just 
ley was quite experienced in it. They was quite plain sort of 
. and didn’t mind a bit about the dirt, but seemed as if they took 
Pleasure in going about init. As for Prince Albert, he would run up 








and down the planks, and look into everything. He could move himself 
quicker nor many a young navvy of twenty years old—that he could, I’m 
sure.” Qne reflection made by the navvy on the occasion of witnessing a 
fete at the Horticultural Gardens is a splendid example of a rough com- 
pliment to the fair sex, and may serve for a pendant to the coalheaver’s 
celebrated compliment upon the eyes of the beautiful Duchess of Devon- 
shire: “ What we all liked to see better than the flowers or the fruit was 
the fine sight of young ladies, all in their smart clothes. We felt 
quite proud of them, being our own countrywomen. I know I liked to 
see them better nor the flowers. After all, I thought to myself, the fowers 
was only raised and growed by the hands of men, but the young ladies is the work 
of the Lord Almighty Himself.” 

The Charities of London in 1861. Comprising an Account of the Operations, 
Resources, and General Condition of the Charitable, Educational, and Religious 
Institutions of London. By Sampson Low, Jun. (Sampson Low, Son, 
and Co. 1862. pp. 522.) —We need ask no better memorial of the charit- 
able disposition of the English nation, as wellin times past as in the 
present day, than the interesting little work before us. No less than three 
hundred and twenty-two closely printed pages are occupied with a concise 
account of the existing charities of London. In the careful analysis which 
we find in Mr. Low’s preface we leara that there are 640 institutions in 
London which may be termed charitable; that the aggregate average 
income of these charities amounts to the enormous sum of 2,441,967/. 
annually ; and that the charities of London have increased one-fourth in 
number, and one-third in the entire amount of income during the 
last ten years. We have now to note the extreme care with which 
the contents of this volume appear to have been collected. We 
suppose it is inevitable that some slight defects must exist in sucli 
a work as this; if so, however, we have not been able to detect 
any of them unless the omission of the names of the head-masters 
of the Charterhouse and Dulwich School may be placed in this category. 
Mr. Low further tells us that the education given at Dulwich College ‘is 
such as to qualify the boys for tradesmen.” We do not profess to be 
acquainted with the educational programme of the school in question; but 
if it be intended only to qualify the learners for tradesmen, then we must 
say that the two Cambridge scholars who preside over the school, and 
who took high honours at their University, are altogether out of their 
sphere, which would be much better filled by National schoolmasters. 
We have now only to add our hope that this little volume (which is 
adapted to the pocket) will be the companion of many of those thousands 
of visitors who are about to seek London this spring, and that some among 
them, when they read of the good deeds of charity recorded in these 
pages, may be animated to go and do likewise. 

Flowers for Ornament and Decoration, and How to Arraxge Them. By 
Miss Matixe. (Smith, Elder, and Co. pp. 142.)—Miss Maling has 
gained quite a special reputation for the class of book to which this 
elegant little volume belongs, and the present effort is quite worthy of 
that reputation. To ladies who have the opportunity of indulging that 
love of flowers which almost all possess, these pages will be exceedingly 
useful—filled, as they are, with all manner of admirable hints about 
arranging the gems of the garden and the conservatory to the best possible 
advantage. We say that a love of flowers belongs to almost every human 
being, from her Majesty the Queen, who takes the greatest delight in her 
own flower gardens,—and who now resorts to them for those tributes of 
wifely affection which, in observance of an old and touching custom, she lays 
upon her husband’s tomb,—to the poor seamstress who spares a penny out 
of her hard-earned wage, to pay for a pot of primroses or a bunch of violets. 
That the love of flowers is not, however, universal, the mention of a 
bunch of violets serves to remind us; for we remember to have heard of 
a certain huntsman who complained that the hounds had lost all scent of 
the fox through “those nasty stinking vi'lets.” Such a man, however, 
is an exception. Most of us love to see flowers about our rooms, and the 
monotony of city apartments seems almost to disappear before the beam 
of rustic glory which a nosegay (we prefer the good old Saxon word to 
the innovating bouquet) sheds around. Miss Maling’s little volume is not 
intended for the rich alone; the humblest may take instruction from her 
pages. The frontispiece is a pretty drawing of a centre-piece for a dinner or 
dessert-table, composed of very inexpensive materials. It isa tall glass or 
vase upona saucer. ‘The glass is filled with a few flowers and plants, com- 
mon enough in quality, but arranged with admirable taste; a few roses and 
geraniums, a periwinkle, some drooping ferns, a creeping bell-flower to 
twine round the glass or vase and connect it with the saucer, on which are 
grouped a few bunches of grapes, plums, apples, and strawberries, with 
more ferns between them. Miss Maling gives a great deal of most useful 
advice about the use and arrangement of flowers in dress or for the head. 
She recommends the diner & Ja Russe, and points out the best and most 
economical way of setting forth a table. The following passage is an 
excellent example of the quality of her advice: 

In some cases—as in impromptu dinners in seaside or country scjourns— 
where, perhaps, the flowers are the only materials really in abundance, it may 
be amusing to know how to make them useful; and a wonderfully beautiful 
display may, indeed, be wrought at a little expense of most pleasant labour, 
and by the exercise of a little taste, or—as the people “‘ there” would probably 
call it—gumption. A range of glass milk-pans—price from sixpence upwards 
—or an array of soup-plates supported on finger-glasses, have been known to 
represent a splendid dessert service in a most effective manner—Sycamore 
leaves, and Plane leaves, the spreading foliage of beautiful Acacias, leaves of 
Water Lilies, Ferns, gathered on the hill-sides, and many other beautiful shapes 
of greer, utterly concealing the poverty of their supports. 

I hope that this may prove a useful hint, and lead to further attempts to 
beautify common things; for, whatever may be thought of cheap and vulgar 


Jinery, there is no such thing existing as vulgar Leauty, though it may be 


cheap. 

The Story of the Incumbered Estates Court. From All the Year Round. 
By Percy Fitzceratp, Esq. (Saunders, Otley,andCo. pp. 104.)—Most 
of our readers are, no doubt, already acquainted with these very enter- 
tainingas well as instructive sketches of the working of the Encumbered 
Estates Court in Ireland: but, even if so, they will be glad to hear that 
there is now an opportunity of having them in the form of a little volume 
as handy as the admirable measure whose workings are here illustrated. 
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The history of the Incumbered Estates Court is well known. Seldom has 
any act of the Legislature worked out its purpose so effectually and bene- 
ficially. It was to Ireland what a successful surgical operation is to a 
patient suffering under disease. After all the predictions of the ruin 
which it was to bring upon the country, she has risen from 
the trial stronger and better every way. The gangrened members were 
lopped off by this means ; the proud flesh reduced; the race of insolvent 
landowners—the most necessarily oppressive and obstructive land- 
lords possible—was swept out of the land, and estates, hitherto smothered 
beneath a weight of debt, have been liberated and transferred into 
the hands of persons capable of making good use of them. Why cannot 
the same boon be conferred upon England, where the same evils are felt, 
though not perhaps inexact proportion ? We are afraid that the answer 
to this is, that such an institution would interfere too much with the 
profits of the lawyers, who are powerfully represented both directly and 
indirectly in the House of Commons. ‘The Incumbered Estates Act 
made great havoc with the biils of costs for conveying land and exercising 
mortgagees’ powers of sale. It swept away all those nice points of title 
which brought such immense hauls into the pockets of both attorneys 
and counsel. These facts, however they may render such a measure 
desirable to the public, are quite enough to prevent it very effectually 
from ever becoming the law of England. 

John Milton: a Vindication specially from the Charge of Arianism. By 


J. W. Morris. (Hamilton, Adams, and Co. pp. 117).—We must con- 


fess that Mr. Morris’s defence of Milton from the charge of Arianism 
seems to us more ingenious than convincing. We will not, with Professor 
Stanley, call the writer of “ Paradise Regained” by such a harsh name 
as “ half-heretic, half-Puritan layman,” but we cannot see that the de- 
fence which Mr. Morris sets up against the doctrine suggested in the 
Almighty’s communication to Gabriel, divulging his plan for the re- 
demption of mankind, is satisfactory. The lines are no doubt well 
remembered; 


He now shall know I can produce @ maa, To conquer Sin and Death, the two grand 

Of female seed, far abler to resist foes, 

All his solicitations, and at length By humiliatien and strong sufferanc 

All his vast force, and drive him back to His weakness shall o’ercome Satanic 
hell ; streugth, 

Winning, by conquest, what the first man | And all the world, and mass of sinful flesh; 


lost, 





t all the angels and ethereai powers, 


3y fallacy surprised. But first 1 mean They now and men hereafter, may discera, 


To exercise him in the wilderness : From what consummate virtue I have chose 
There he shall first lay down the rudiments This perfect man, by merit call'd my Son, 
Of his great wartare, ere I send him forth To earn Salvation tor the sons of men. 


This (Mr. Morris admits) if taken alone is “no mere Arianism, but very 
palpable Socinianism.” It is, however (he thinks), to be explained away 
by a proper consideration of the circumstances under which the commu- 
nication was made: 

Let it never be forgotten, the marvel of Heaven, and the exhaustless theme 

of angelic song, is not the fact that the Son of Man was the Son of God, but 
that the Son of God should become the Son of Man. Earth’s marvel is, 
Emmanuel, God with us. It needed not that the Heavenly Father should tell 
Gabriel that the vanquisher of Satan was bis only and co-eternal Son, that He 
was God, and Creator; all this Gabriel knew: but it was fitting that the arch- 
angel should be told that it was as the man Christ Jesus, He should endure 
temptation, and triumph over every wile of the adversary. There are other 
errors besides Socinianism. It is possible to forget that our Redeemer became 
man in very deed, and was in all points tempted like as we are, yet without 
sin. 
This explanation seems, we think, to assign a very finite limit to the 
understanding of the supposed Utterer of Milton’s words, and is just such 
an argument as might be produced to give a fresh gloss to the words of a 
man speaking according to the understanding of his hearer and the 
expediency of the matter in hand. 

The Railway Travellers’ Handy-Book of Hints, Suggestions, and Advice, 
bejore the Journey, on the Journey, and after the Journey. (Lockwood and 
Co. 1862. pp. 154.)—The writer of these Hints modestly says of his 
work, that he doubts not it will receive universal acceptation, “ especially 
when it is considered how valuable is even one of these practical hints or 
suggestions, of which some hundreds will be found in this little volume.” 
He profoundly remarks, that a commercial traveller has a greater oppor- 
tunity than the majority of his fellow men for becoming acquainted with 
“the ins-and outs” of railway travelling, adding, moreover, “ it is impossi- 
ble to define what we mean more intelligibly, than by calling them 
wrinkles.” Some of these “wrinkles” seem to us to be nearly on a par 
with such suggestions as that “a hat is properly worn upon the head,” 
and “boots are best placed upon the feet.” Railway travellers are 
advised to ascertain how much a railway season ticket can be bought for, 
and the time when the train starts. He is also admonished that it is 
better not to start in the middle of the night if he can go with equal 
convenience by day, and that if he be a very sound sleeper, he would act 
wisely in getting some one to call him in the morning. He is also recom- 
mended to carry “every variety of coin” in his pocket when setting out 
upon a railway journey. We may notice that the story told at such 
unreasonable length in pages 79, 80, about Lord B—— and Sark, is 
originally told of George Selwyn and Bath (vide Hayward’s notice of 
Selwyn in Edinburgh Review). We feel almost inclined to say with 
Sidney Smith, apropos of this volume, that although it contains much that 
is new and something that is good, the good is not new and the new is not 
good. 

Biographies of Good Women. Chiefly by Contributors to the “ Monthly 
Packet.” Edited by the Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe.” (J. and C. 
Mozley.) 1862. pp. 472.—This little work contains a very well chosen 
and well written series of biographies. The writers are all, we believe, 
of the feminine sex, and the biographies now reprinted were originally 
intended for girls. The authoresses have not written down to the sup- 
posed level of their intended readers, but have really taken pains with 
their work and done it as it should be done. Most of the ‘Good Women” 
are English. We have, however, biographies of Olympia Morata, Mme. 
Swetchine, Amalie Sieveking, and Princess Galitzin. The little work is 
especially fitted for girls, but there is no reason whatever why older 
readers should not peruse it and profit thereby. 
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We have also received: The Consecutive Prayer-Book. (W. Kent a 
i _ aig nd 

Co.) ——Part I. of Lectures on Butler's Analogy of Religion to the Constitutj 
IY ig On 


and Course of Nature. By the Right Hon. Joseph Napier, LL.D. (Dublin: 
Hodges, Smith, and Co.) ——The True Character of The Gentleman. By 
Fracis Leiber. (Edinburgh: W. G. Patterson.)——The Foes of our Faith, 
and How to Defeat them. By a Well-known Author. (Darton and Hodges.) 
— Recollections of Brittany, in Prose and Verse. By Elizabeth Bromfield, 
(James Blackwood.) A collection of papers many of which have appeared 
in the Church of England Magazine. 


MAGAZINES AND PERIODICALS. 

MHE Medical Critic and Psychological Journal recommends itself by some 
| admirable articles on subjects within its province. Among these we note 
an essay on * Dream-Thought and Dream-Life.” Another on * Slow and 
Secret Poisoning” is less satisfactory. The object of the writer is to dis. 
credit the possibility of such poisoning. ‘“’'Talk not to us (he says) of 
ghosts. Commend us rather, for its tragic power, to a well concocted 
story of slow and secret poisoning in the upper ranks of life ; in the 
palace, if you will; or, better still, let the victim be a royal personage, 
and the murderer an incarnate fiend, who shall be proved, at the 
end of the story, to have been the death of half the people about 
the throne who have ‘paid the debt of nature’ duriag the last 
quarter of acentury.” In support of this he shows that it is only large 
doses of arsenic that prove fatal, and that ‘the common belief that 
arsenic in small doses accumulates in the system, is altogether erroneous.” 
This may be true enough of arsenic; but it is no proof that there are not 
other poisons which are cumulative in their action. As to the custom of 
arsenic eating in Styria, the writer points out that “there is no reliable 
evidence whatever that the system-can acquire a tolerance of arsenic in 
doses which would prove poisonous to tiie generality of adults.” The 
case of George Clark, who murdered Mr. Frater, a tax-collector, at New- 
castle, and is respited during Her Majesty’s pleasure on the ground of 
insanity, is very fully discussed in connection with the legal doctrine of 
* Fact” in Lunacy, and the ruling of the judge (Mr. Justice Willes) in 
charging the jury, is very strongly animadverted upon. 

In the Lntellectual Observer will be found a severe but just criticism 
upon the Great Exhibition Building, from the pen of one who might be 
expected to be not unfavourably inclined towards the undertaking. Mr. 
John Hollingshead (who has been commissioned to prepare the preface to 
the Commissioners “ Illustrated Catalogue”), is as hard upon Captain 
Fowke’s shed as even that mythic correspondent of the Times, M. Jules 
Pirer, though with more instance : 

If (says he) the building raised at South Kensington for the Second Great 
International Exhibition had not been practically the work of a not over-modest 
department of the State, it is possible that it might have been quietly accepted 
as one of those costly makeshifts for which, as a nation, we are rather famous. 
A few keen critics would doubtless have questioned the claim of its designer to 
be immortalised as a constructive genius; a few imaginative architects, who 
love to turn all our black riverside wharves into marble palaces on paper, and 
dream of reviving the glories of ancient Babylon at Holborn-hill, would have 
shown us pretty fancy chromo-lithographs of what it might have been, while the 
majority of practical exhibitors would have been satisfied with it as a shed that 
had the merit of being water-tight and sun-proof. 

The building designed by Captain Fowke, however, can claim no pity on 

account of its parentage. It springs from the very centre of a school which 
aspires to teach the true principles of designing art to an ignorant and benighted 
country. From the days when Mariborough House schoolmasters lectured us 
upon our barbarously-coloured carpets, designed shirts, and shaped wine-glasses, 
to this present period, when the South Kensington Museum gets two hundred 
thousand pounds at a time from a not very flourishing exchequer to enable it to 
teach its doctrines, we have been loudly told where to go to if we want to im- 
prove our taste. We have been carefully directed to the one existing college 
whose professors believe they possess the ouly true eye for harmony of form and 
colour, and whose missionaries, duly primed at head-quarters, are actively 
teaching South Kensington art throughout the country in local schools of 
design. This is not an organisation to be treated tenderly because of its weak- 
hess or retiring disposition, and what it builds must be taken as the realisation 
of what it teaches. The structure prepared for the forthcoming International 
Exhibition is not so much the production of one man as of a clique, a school, and 
a system; and it affords us but a poor prospect of getting educational value for 
our money. 
After this sweeping, but most just denunciation, Mr. Hollingshead pro, 
ceeds to criticise the structure in detail. “ The first view of the building 
approaching it from the Brompton-road, is disappointing and depressing. 
Never, perhaps, was so much thoroughly commonplace bulk put upon a 
given quantity of earth at one time. ... The eastern dome, the first 
object prominently seen from this point, looks like a huge balloon that 
has failen amongst the trees of the ‘ Boiler’ gardens; and the entrance 
under this disproportionate cupola is built much in the bygone bare style 
of acountry Dissenting chapel. A whole chapter might be written about 
these huge misplaced domes, which have sucked up 60,000/. sterling, or 
nearly one-third of the money guaranteed at the outset for the cost of 
the building. .. . The South Kensington architect has certainly broken 
the flat monotony of his eastern and western fronts by these hollow 
mockeries, but at a cost of life and money far beyond what the effect is 
worth.” Mr. Hollingshead concludes by contrasting the demerits of the 
old building of 1851 with those of Captain Fowke’s shed. “The old 
building had many imperfections, and was not, in many respects, well 
adapted to preserve costly goods from sun, dust, and rain; but still it 
was valued for itself alone, and was not the least interesting part of the 
show. The new building, however, large as it is, will add nothing to the 
forthcoming display except heaviness and bad proportions, and the wisest 
visitors will devote themselves to the industrial collections, and endeavour 
to forget the roof they are under.” The other coutents of the Intellectual 
Observer are worthy of the name of the publication, aud the illustrations 
—one, a beautifully-coloured plate to accompany Mr. Noel Humphreys 
paper on “ Bees and their Counterfeits ; or, Bees, Cuckoo-bees, and Fly- 
bees,” and another, a coloured plate, to illustrate a paper on “ The Eye 
of the Cod-fish,” by Dr. T. Spencer Cobbold—are excellent. ; 

We have also received: The North of Englund Magazine—Agatia: @ 


Magazine of Social Reform. 
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EDUCATION. 


“ FNHE MUSEUM” opens with an article on “ The Oxford Local 
Examinations,” in which the writer speaks with some little 
exaggeration as to the immensity of the results which have been pro- 
duced by the University Middle-class Examinations. ‘The writer of 
the article speaks in eulogistic terms of the practice of conferring the 
A.A. degree upon boys. We can only observe that there seems at 
present to be no reason whatever for gratulation on this point, and 
that Cambridge has, after long and careful consideration, declined to 
follow the example of the sister University. The following recom- 
mendation from the article in question is noteworthy: ‘‘ The Univer- 
sities might be invited to appoint examiners, whose business it should 
be to visit the schools serzatim, and inspect them; examining boys 
singly or in classes, at their own option, and making a report to the 
University on the efficiency of the teaching in every school thus 
visited.” Since this paper has been written, we observe that the 
Cambridge Syndicate have unanimously made a similar re- 
commendation to their University. “The English Training- 
school system,” by Mr. H. G. Robinson, is a_ practical 
and suggestive paper. Still better is that on the ‘ Teaching 
of the Mother Tongue,” by Mr, Clyde. ‘ Open “Teaching in the 
Universities of Scotland” seems intended to introduce something like 
the private tutor system of Cambridge and Oxford into the Scotch 
Universities, under University sanction. ‘‘ Natural History in School 
Education” insists strongly and logically on the importance of teach- 
ing natural history practically as well as theoretically. ‘The Revised 
Code” (like Juvenal’s ‘* Crispinus”) turns up again unpleasantly ; and 
a short, but earnest and appreciative notice of the late Mr. Rankine 
Luke pretty well makes up the sum total of the articles in the present 
number of the Museum. We must not forget that Professor Newman 
gives us some translations into Latin (we cannot call them Latin verse, 
as apparently they are not written in metre) from Longfellow’s 
“ Hiawatha.” The non-scholastic article of the number contains some 
appreciative “ Notes on Robert Browning,” by Mr. Nichol. 

The second number of the Oxford, Cambridge, and Dublin Messen- 
ger of Mathematics (Macmillan and Co.), contains several very 
interesting mathematical papers, more especially those on Quaternions 
and ‘'rilinean Coordinates. Mr. Cayley’s note on the Rectangular 
Hyperbola will also be found interesting by mathematical readers. We 
may observe that the journal in question is said to be supported by 
“ Junior Mathematical Students.” Some of the papers seem to us 
much better adapted for senior students. 


E LEARN FROM THE “RECORD,” speaking “on good 

_ authority,” that the United Committee of the Great Educational 
Societies and School Managers, now sitting in London, are greatly dis- 
satisfied with the recent changes in the Revised Code, and are preparing 
a statement of their objections in detail, which will be forthwith laid 
before the public. 

Mr. James Lorimer, advocate, has been appointed Professor of Public 
Law in the University of Edinburgh ; and Mr. John Nicol, B.A., of Balliol 
College, Oxford, to the new Professorship of English Language and 
Literature in the University of Glasgow. y 

The Corporation of Dublin were lately engaged in the consideration 
of a motion, to the effect that, as the Catholics of Ireland are anxious to 
extend the advantage of education in the highest branches, and with that 
view have at great expense established the Catholic University, which 
already has a large number of matriculated and non-matriculated students, 
it is the duty of Government, which professes a desire for the promotion 
of first-class education, to encourage and facilitate this great educational 
effort by granting a charter to the Catholic University. Mr. D’Arcy also 
proposed that the corporation should memorialise the Government to grant 
a charter to this University. These resolutions were, after a long discus- 
sion, carried by a large majority. 

The Council of University College, London, at their session on Satur- 
day week, appointed Dr. Wilson Fox to the Professorship of Pathological 
Anatomy, which was resigned by Dr. Jenner on his becoming Physician 
to Her Majesty. Dr. Fox was formerly a distinguished student of the 
college, in arts as well as medicine. He graduated in both faculties in 
the University of London, and afterwards went through an elaborate 
course of scientific training in Germany, under Virchow, of Berlin, and 
Kolliker and Scherer, of Wurzburg. He is the author of a published 
memoir on the Pathology of the Glandular Structures of tle Stomach. 

Juring the last four years he has held the office of Physician to the North 
Staffordshire Infirmary at Newcastle-under-Lyne. 





; Ozford.—The Rev. L. P. B. Dykes, one of the Senior Fellows of 
Queen’s College, has annonnced, by written notice op the chapel door, that 
the election of a provost in the room of the present one, the Right Rev. 
William Thomson, D.D., Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, will take 
place on Thursday, the 8th of May. The election is confined to the choice 
of actual Fellows on the old foundation and the consolidated foundation. 
Two scholarships at Jesus College are vacant, to be filled up by the 
election of persons being natives of Wales or Monmouthshire, or who 
shall have been educated for the four years last preceding the election, or 
last preceding their matriculation, if already members of the University, 
at one of the Free Grammar Schools of Abergavenny, Bangor, Beaumaris, 
and Bottunogg, or the Free School of Cowbridge. ‘The Principal and 
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| Fellows will proceed to the election of proper persons into the vacant 


places on Thursday, the 8th of May. The examination will commence on 
Monday, the 5th of May, and candidates are required to present their 
letters to the Principal and Fellows on the previous Saturday; and also 
to be furnished with certificates of their baptism, and, if necessary, of the 
place of their education; and, if they are not already members of Jesus 
College, with testimonials of their past good conduct. ‘Lhe annual value 
of the scholarships is 60/., and they are tenable to the close of the twentieth 
term from the scholar’s matriculation. 

Cambridge.—The Lucasian Professor intends to deliver a course of lec- 
tures on optics in the ensuing Easter term. These lectures will com- 
mence on Friday, May 2, and will be continued on Mondays, Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays, Fridays, and Saturdays. 

The English Lecturer at Corpus Christi College will give courses of 
instruction during the Easter term on the following subjects, open to all 
members of the University, beginning 29th April: Public reading—Church 
service, &c.; public speaking—memoriter and extempore; English grammar 
and composition; critical study of the English language; history of 
English literature; elements of rhetoric— composition in prose and verse ; 
history of England, with illustrative geography. Programmes containing 
the usual details of terms, hours, text-books, fees, &c., may be had of the 
booksellers. 

An examination for three Foundation Scholarships, and also for four 
Minor Scholarships, will be held in Downing College, on Monday, the 2nd 
of June next, and the two following days, and will begin at nine a.m. on 
Monday. The examination will be chiefly in classics and elementary 
mathematics, but some weight will be given to proficiency in French and 
German. ‘To the candidates for foundation scholarships two additional 
papers will be set, one on moral philosophy in connection with the prin- 
ciples of jurisprudence, and the other on the elements of the natural 
sciences in connection with medicine; and in awarding two of these 
scholarships considerable importance will be attached to any special pro- 
ficiency in the legal or in the medical subject. Persons who have not 
been entered at any college in the University, or who have not resided one 
entire term in any such college, are eligible to the minor scholarships, 
which will be of the value of 30/. per annum, and tenable for two years, if 
the holder be not elected before the end of that time to a foundation 
scholarship. Students of the college, or of any other college in the Uni- 
versity, who have not kept more than six terms, will be eligible to the 
foundation scholarships, which will be of the value of 50/. per annum, 
with rooms and commons, and tenable for three years. Those foundation 
scholars who shall obtain a first-class in any Tripos will be entitled to 
hold their scholarships till they are of standing for the degree of Master 
of Arts, or, if they should be elected Fellows of the college before that 
time, until such election. No one elected Scholar will receive any emolu- 
ments until he has commenced residence as a student of the college. 
Satisfactory testimonials as to their moral character must be sent to the 
master by all candidates for these scholarships on or before Wednesday, 
the 28th of May. 





MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 

)XETER HALL.—It has been the practice for many years to mark 

') the religious observances of Passion Week with a performance of 
Handel’s “ sacred ” oratorio, by one or more of the principal metropolitan 
choral societies. Since 1830, the Sacred Harmonics have taken the lead. 
Another force has, however, recently been found in the field, under a 
national banner, having Mr. Martin for its chief, who boasts of a chorus 
“over six hundred voices,” the largest ever employed in Exeter Hall in 
connection with a band.” 





The Sacred Harmonics speak of nearly seven 
hundred performers, “the largest available in Exeter Hall.” Be this as 
it may, the orchestra on Monday, the National night, as well as on 
Wednesday, was crowded to its utmost capacity, nor had the body of the 
hall much room to spare. Doubtiessly the fitness of the oratorio had some- 
thing to do with the heavy attendances on both occasions. Known and 
appreciated by all lovers of sacred music, this composition asks not now 
for analysation, or the expenditure of a line to unravel its merits. In 
point of performance there is no denying the priority of the Sacred Har- 
monics, but much credit is unquestionably due to Mr. Martin, for the dis- 
cipline he has exercised in bringing up to its present polish the material 
which but a short time ago was, comparatively speaking, raw. Some of 
the choruses on Monday evening were really fine examples, and the 
performance throughout was deserving of much praise, not only for the 
great power of sound, but the degree of precision combined with a quiet 
and subdued tone in the softer passages so much desiderated in large 
bodies of vocalists. The first part of the programme stopped at the 
chorus, “All we like sheep”—a plan sanctioned by no familiar ante- 
eedents. Mr. Swift was the tenor soloist and Mile. Lancia the soprano ; 
both apparently not quite up to the “ Hall mark.” Mme. Sainton- Dolby 
proved, as usual, a host in herself. Mr. Santley had all the bass music 
to sing—a duty of which he acquitted himself supremely. His voice, 
though denominated a bass, is so flexible, that he executes Handel’s 
characteristic roulades with the grace and finish of a brilliant tenor: 
every note is distinctly marked. His “‘ Why do the nations” surpasses 
anything we have had in the English orchestra for many years past, and 
the encore awarded on Monday evening was one to which he was justly 
entitled. The soloists engaged on Wednesday by the Sacred Harmonics 
were Miss Louisa Pyne, “Mme. Sainton-Dolby, Mr. Sims Reeves, and 
Sig. Belletti. 

Ponyrecunic Inxstirutioy.—The musical attractions at this useful and 
justly popular institution, centre just now in the ‘ celebrated Brousil 
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family,” six in number, who play solo as well as concerted music in a 
style that somewhat astonishes those unaccustomed to similar sights and 
sounds. The programme of the past week has taken in a fantasia 
entitled “ William Tell,” a selection from “ Robin Hood,” a pot pourri 
by De Beriot, national airs, violin and concertina solos, &c. The ease 
and dash with which these are disposed of, evidently betray a large 
amount of natural talent, and a very considerable appropriation of time 
to develope it. Mlle. Bertha Brousil is the principal of the three 
violinists; this young lady dares, among other things, the Carnival de 
Venise, as “set” by Ernst. In attacking the difficulties of the piece, 
Mlle. Brousil seems to be by no means afflicted with the malady of ner- 
vousness, but scales the topmost height of the finger board without effort. 
Her notes are not always sure, nor is her tone the purest that we have 
ever heard, but she has a great command of bow, and she throws heart 
and soul into all assigned to her. As a family the “ Brousil ” is decidedly 
the best that has appeared on the Polytechnic boards for a long time past. 

A meeting of the Bach Society took place on Tuesday evening at 
Collard and Collard’s Rooms. Several choice pieces of the profoundly 
learned Sebastian were performed under the conductorship of Dr. Stern- 
dale Bennett. 

CrysTaL PaLace.—Mr. Sullivan’s music to Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Tempest” 
was repeated on Saturday. This second hearing confirmed an impression 
on the minds of many (ourselves among them) that the young composer is 
largely gifted. Several pieces were encored, and in three instances the 
applicants for repetitions were gratified. Miss Banks and Miss Robertine 
Henderson gave the songs and duets as before, and Mr. A. Matthison read 
the condensed text. A marche characteristique, placed at the foot of the 
programme, bore the name of Schubert. The billof fare for Good Friday 
comprised ‘“ Comfort ye,” ‘“ Lord, remember David,” and “ The enemy 
said” (Mr. Sims Reeves). Mr. Weiss, Madame Rudersdorff, Mr. Harper, 
and Mr. James Coward, contributed on their respective vocal and instru- 
mental organs to the entertainments of the day. 

Among other events of the week may be mentioned a concert given by 
Miss Saunders, on Saturday, at the Hanover Square Rooms, and the first 
performance this season of “Il Trovatore,” at the Royal Opera, on the 
following Tuesday. Two important charactersin Verdi's fast-fading opera 
were sustained by English artistes, viz., that of the heroine by Mlle. 
Gordosa, born in this country and educated at the Royal Academy of 
Music, and that of the Count di Luna, by Mr. Santley. Both were well 
received, but neither produced the anticipated impression. 





CONCERTS OF THE WEEK. 


MON. ...... Hanover-square. Philharmonic Society. 8. 

St. James's Hall. Monday Popular. 8. 
TcES....... lanover-square. West London Madrigal Society. 8}. 
WED.......8t. James's Hall. Vocal Association. 8. 

Upper Wimpole-street. M. Sainton's fourth and last Soirée. §! 
Tuvrs. ...Myddelton Hall. Miss Delafield's first. 74. 
Fit. ......$t. James’s Hall. Royal Society of Musicians. 8. 
SAT. o....Crystal Palace. Grand Vocal and Instrumental 


NEW MUSIC. 

Carollings at Morn: for the Pianoforte.e By Tuecira BApARZEWSKA. 
(Oetzmann and Co.)—A poetic sketch without any particular display of 
originality or force of thought. The singing of birds and other fanciful 
effects are nevertheless legitimately introduced, yet not by any approach 
to servile imitation. In aword these carollings give promise of higher 
achievements. 

Sacred Harmony: a Collection of Two Hundred and Fifty Ancient and 
Modern Psaln and Hymn Tunes, Chants, Sanctuses, Kyrie Elieisons, §c. 
Selected and arranged by Writwiam Spark, Mus. Doc. (London: 
Addison, Hollier, and Lucas. Leeds: Hopkinson Brothers. pp. 64.)— 
Dr. Spark, who is the organist of the Town Hall and of St. George’s 
Church, Leeds, is already known as the editor of an excellent collection 
of psalm tunes, chants, and organ interludes, published in 1847. That 
collection being now out of print, he has designed, in the volume before 
us, to issue an entirely new work, of a much more extended character, to 
contain, in addition to the old ordinary Psalm and Hymn Measures, a 
Tune for any other variety of metre, as well as a large selection of single 
and double chants, Sanctuses, and Gloria Tibi’s. The tunes in the 
collection are given without words. Although there are some objections to 
this, Dr. Spark thinks that it has the convenience of leaving greater scope 
in the selection of favourite tunesfor congregationaluse. Thecollectioncon- 
tains a large proportion of ancient tunes (carefully selected from the best 
Lutheran, German, and Anglican collections) intermixed, however, with 
a great many modern and original tunes. it is clear, however, that the 
taste of Dr. Spark leans to the ancient compositions, which he charac- 
terises as ‘‘noble,” and says that ‘those who have heard large congre- 
gations (especially in thegreat Protestant churches of Holland and Prussia) 
thus sing with one heart and voice the grand melodies of the chorales by 
the early composers, must acknowledge the deep religious feeling excited.” 
Altogether this valuable, well-arranged, and carefully-selected collection 
may be safely recommended to the consideration of our church organists. 

MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 

\' R. MAPLESON’S PROGRAMME is now before the music-loving 

public, and affords great promise of a creditable and profitable season. 
The list of artists is exceedingly strong, and comprises a body of singers 
fully equal to the task of supporting the tempting répertoire put forward. 
The fact that the onerous and important office of secretary to the manage- 
ment is filled by Mr. Lumley’s former secretary, Mr. Hargrave Jennings, 
is of itself a guarantee of the excellent manner in which the details 
of management will be carried out. 

We understand that, at the express desire of Mr. Costa, the arrange- 
ment of the great orchestra at the International Exhibition has been 
entrusted to Mr. Bowley, the general manager of the Crystal Palace at 
Sydenham. This renders it more than probable that the musical arrange- 
ments will not serve to swell the list of failures which are arising out of 
this undertaking. 

There are those who still persist in saying that the Costa and Bennett 
fester is as far from being healed as ever. “ ’Tis strange,” &c. 














The Anniversary Dinner of the Royal General Theatrical Fund wag 
held at the Freemasons’ Tavern, on Monday night. Mr. Alfred Wigan 
was in the chair, and the company comprised a large number of gentlemen 
connected with the stage and the drama. Mr. Wigan played his new 
part ably and gracefully. Mr. T. P. Cooke returned thanks for the three 
services, and “ hoped that the honour of England would be as safe under 
the new régime of iron as it had been under the reign of our old ‘ wooden 
walls.’” Mr. Buckstone was as funny as ever, and Mr. Webster pathetic, 
The subscriptions collected on the occasion amounted to something over 
400/. 

We are sorry to hear that the very lamentable consequence of Miss 
Kate Terry’s admirable performance of the principal part in the comedy 
of “‘ Friends or Foes ?” at the St. James’s Theatre, is that she has been 
withdrawn from the part, and that her connection with the theatre is 
likely to terminate speedily. Such are the dangerous results of being too 
successful. The young lady who has been selected as Miss Herbert's 
locum tenens (vice Miss Terry, too successful) is not likely to prove so 
heinous an offender. 

On Wednesday evening Mr. Augustus Harris, the lessee of the Prin. 
cess’s Theatre, took his benefit. The entertainment given on the occasion 
was, as it always should be, special enough to attract those who are 
already well acquainted with the stock pieces of the theatre. Among 
other attractions was a concert, in which Mlle. Parepa, Mme. Sainton- 
Dolby, Mr. Harrison, Mr. Santley, and Mr. W. M. Balfe took part. Mr. 
Henry Russell also made one more “ last appearance” (after a retirement 
of five years), to oblige his friend and the public. The attendance must 
have satisfied Mr. Harris in every way; both because it was for his 
especial benefit, and because it proved his personal popularity with the 

ublic. 

7 Mr. Webster has returned to his old position upon the stage of the 
Adelphi Theatre with flying colours. The clever little drama of “ One 
Touch of Nature” serves as the medium to bring this clever actor back 
to his old friends, who never can be consoled for his absence by any 
amount of semi-French, semi-Yankee sentiment. ‘ The Life of an 
Actress” has been withdrawn—not before it was time; and Mr, Dickens's 
“ Cricket on the Hearth” has made a new appearance under the name of 
“ Dot.” This edition of the well-known story is by Mr. Boucicault, and 
explains the curious, unintelligible placard which has been puzzling 
people for weeks past upon every blank wall in the metropolis. In men- 
tioning the Adelphi Theatre, may we ask what has become of Mr. David 
Fisher? He is an actor of great ability, and in the only good part which 
was assigned to him (that of the Abbé Latour, in ‘‘ The Dead Heart”) 
made a great impression upon the public. We shall be sorry—the public 
will be sorry—to miss him. 

The range of building for the Dramatic College, near Woking, is 
rapidly progressing towards completion. Two blocks of houses, five 
double homes in each, are nearly ready for habitation, and, probably by 
Shakespeare’s birthday, some will contain comforted occupants. Each 
home includes a sitting-room, a bedroom, and akitchen. Externally the 
buildings have the Elizabethan character, with bay windows, and an open 
arcade with ornamental columns. The two blocks have yet to be con- 
verted into a whole by the erection between them of a hall, for which a 
wide open space has been left, and which is to form an important part of 
the institution. 

A correspondent observes that “the questlon is mooted of erecting a 
monument to the memory of Halévy in the cemetery of Montmartre, 
where an elegant statue was also placed, « short time ago, upon the grave 
of Henri Murger. This time, M. Lebas will be charged with the archi- 
tectural designs, and M. Duret with the sculptures and other ornaments. 
Those two distinguished artists cannot fail to produce a work worthy of 
the composer of the “Juive.” Meanwhile, M. de Sainte-Beuve has 
erected another memorial to the illustrious composer, in his ‘“ Monday 
gossipings ” in the Constitutionnel. Many other biographers had laid stress 
upon the musical talent of Halévy. M. Sainte-Beuve, on his part, points 
out his literary accomplishments. It appears that Halévy was not only 
a master of the vague and indefinite language of harmony, but also fully 
able to express his ideas in aclear and elegant manner in words. He 
drew up with the greatest care the biographical notices which form part 
of the duties of the perpetual secretary of the Academy. He took as 
great pains with them as he would have done with a symphony—first 
laying down a scenario, as it were, and arranging the degradation of his 
perspective, and, when he had completed the principal features of his 
work, filling up the background with carefully-drawn details, which he 
knew how to group with infinite art. M. Halévy joined a mind open to 
all the noble emotions of art to a powerful intellect, which enabled him 
to grasp so admirably all that exceeded the range of his ordinary studies. 

The Paris correspondent of the Daily News gives an amusing account of 
a theatrical émeute which has lately taken place at the Vaudeville Theatre, 
not so serious in its origin as that which was organised against M. About, 
but certainly not less likely to continue: “ A piece of small merit, called 
the “ Cotillon,” was produced at the Vaudeville last Sunday. The prin- 
cipal scene represents simply the performance of a cotillon just as it is 
done in a private drawing-room, Some three or four actresses objected 
that they would lose caste by appearing on the stage as dancers; but the 
manager insisted that to walk through an incidental dance, in which 
they were not expected to cut professional capers, was quite within 
the terms of their engagement. The fear of a lawsuit with the 
manager induced the ladies to undertake the parts assigned to 
them, under protest. But it happens that they reckon among 
their friends—their very intimate friends—some of those fashion- 
able young men in Paris who are yclept gandins, and (in this in- 
instauce) belong to the Jockey Club. Perhaps I ought here to explain 
parenthetically, lest the word gandins, which you won’t find in the dic- 
tionary of the Academy, should be thought an opprobrious term, that 1 
merely means men who spend a great deal of money in gloves and dinners 
on the Boulevarde des Italiens, the name of which in the time of the 
Restoration was the Boulevard du Gand. So simple, not to say childish, 
are French sobriquets which go the round of the world, and the origin 0! 
which is soon forgotten. How many people know that the word Jacobid 
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Pe Scie de rint 
js derived from the existing Rue Jacob, in which a small political club 
used to meet? But revenons & nos moutons. The gandins of the Jockey 
Club, reinforced probably by other white-gloved gentlemen of the like 
kidney, mustered strong at the Vaudeville, in order to hiss the 
«Cotillon” off the stage. The immense majority of the audience 
was in favour of allowing the performance to proceed. The clague— 
that lamentable excrescence in all French theatres, a body of “ roughs,” 
hired to applaud—rushed from their lair in the centre of the pit to the 
orchestra stalls, and “ showed fight.” A commissary of police, girtwith 
his official scarf, loomed in a front box, and prevented blows, but failed to 
restore silence. The curtain fell, a body of police cleared out the theatre, 
and so ended the first night. The management would now have with- 
drawn the play for the sake of peace and quietness, but the Government, 
which does not much like the Jockey Club—et pour cause—thinks this a 

ood occasion to make a stand against their pretensions to a theatrical 
dictatorship. Positive orders were sent to the Vaudeville from the 
Minister of State’s office to keep the ‘‘ Cotillon” on the bills, It has been 
now performed four times, the rows increasing in intensity every night. 
Two evenings ago the Duke de Gramont Cadereusse, one of the ringleaders 
of the opposition, was arrested, but he has since been released. Last 
night an immense crowd collected in the Place dela Bourse to hear news 
of the fun, and remained to alate hour. The piece was played in dumb 
show, the public taking a decided part against the gandins, but not being 
able to silence their cat-calls. As many as fifty policemen were in the 
house, and every now and then arioter was dragged out, but all their 
vigilance failed to restore order. Some women in the upper boxes threw 
their footstools at the heads of the sibilant party. The piece is not on 
the bills for to-night, but it is announced again for to-morrow, and 
people are very curious to know how the quarrel will end.” 











ART AND ARTISTS. 
HE FRENCH EXHIBITION this year, which is the ninth of its exist- 
ence, isone of the most interesting that Mr. Gambart has ever provided. 

‘Tnere are nearly 200 pictures, and the average excellence, especially in 
cabinet pictures by the French painters, is unusually high. There are 
no less than three pictures by Meissonier, each one a gem in its way; 
but the principal work of this master of an exquisite meétier—-a corps de 
garde watching two of their comrades playing cards—is a chef d’wuvre of 
the highest order. The pupil of this remarkable artist—M. Ruiperez— 
is only inferior to his master—he has certainly no rival amongst our 
painters ; and from his hand there are two very admirable pictures, 
similar in style to those of his master. We are really not disposed to 
notice the sort of imitation which M. Ruiperez assumes, it is rather a 
source of delight to find another painter so sensitive of the charms of a 
style so choisi and so able in the technical art of execution. By M. 
Edouard Frére there are several very pleasing examples of his studies 
of boy-life; and by M. Duverger several pictures of domestic genre, in 
which the modern French school are especially happy. Excepting 
M. Gerome’s “ Aspasia’s House at Athens,” which we shall speak of 
critically, there are no great historical subjects, and only one 
of much pretension that partakes of this character sufficiently 
to be called a subject-picture, this is M. Vetter’s Bernard 
Palissy watching his furnace—a work that is unfortunately marred 
by a piece of extremely bad drawing in the figure of Palissy—an error too 
obvious to need pointing out. In landscape there is less than usual; but 
M. Lambinet exhibits several small works of considerable merit and 
better colour than is generally seen in the landscape of all the French 
painters. There is an unfinished picture by Decamps, one of the most 
celebrated of the modern French school, which possesses a certain interest 
as the work of a great man of his class, and as one of the last subjects of 
an artist gone apud astra; but, critically, this picture has very little to 
admire. It represents a truffle hunter with his pig wandering through 
the forest at early dawn. The Bonheurs still take a good position in the 
exhibition ; but Mlle. Rosa has sent only one small work—a young Scotch 
bull, with a few sheep and cows—which calls for no very special examina- 
tion; and M. Bonheur, her brother, the sculptor, exhibits a very orna- 
mental marble mantelpiece formed of two dogs, not fire dogs, but a 
seated deer hound and greyhound as pilasters— well carved, but 
not remarkable as a work of adaptation of natural animal form 
to ornament, for the dogs are of too stiff and heraldic a mould. 
Mlle. Juliette Bonheur has painted two companion pictures—a skye 
dog with her puppies, and a cat and kittens, neither of which can 
be called true to animal life, because the artist has evidently striven to 
throw a human sentiment into the manners and countenances of her 
Pretty little brutes, which otherwise are well enough painted. There is 
one large canvas which ought to be consigned to the chamber of horrors 
before it has been exposed another week to ladies’ eyes. Imagine the most 
Prominent object in the room being an example of the gigantesque nude! 
All the “Rapes of the Sabines” and the “ Susannahs and the Elders” 
tolled into one with a forty-French power of revolting sentiment could 
only compose a picture parallel to this by M. Jaroslaw Cermak, called a 
“Raid of Montenegrins in the Herzegovina”—the name carefully toning 
down the subject, but in reality the picture bearing out upon every visitor 
to the gallery in the most offensive manner, and without the slightest re- 
deeming passage. It is only fit to be the altar-piece of some vile shrine of 
bestiality in Paris, and there let it go as fast as possible, is the advice we 
tender to Mr. Gambart and our academician advisers who are supposed 
to give vouchers for the admission of all the pictures—a duty clearly 
hecessary to be rigidly performed. 

The “Corps de Garde” (119), by M. Meissonier, is the gem of the 
exhibition. Two soldiers in 17th century dress, are seated playing 
Bicquette at a barrack table, surrounded by comrades more eager than 
themselves in the game ; and at each angle of the table stand two or 
three fine stalwart men in suits of buff, with the cabalero hat and feathers. 
One of them is, we believe, a portrait of M. Ruiperez—the figure in a 
red dress trimmed with black. ‘The harmony of colour and the beautiful 
gtadation of tints from this figure, through every chord to the standing 


Jinesse both of expression and mere painting. 





figure inwarm grey at the opposite angle of the group, is most wonderful. 
The play of feature which marks every face in the group, is another 
striking excellence, and throughout the picture nothing can surpass the 
“The Flute-player ”—an 
amateur in a black dress, intent upon a diflicult passage, and beating time 
with the most perfect movement of the whole figure, is quite as remark- 
able as a single figure. “Funch” is a study of a lusty performer 
of that illustrious buff part, his face bursting with humour and wine. 
His dress is delighttully reckless of all p ties of colour—scarlet 
breeches and bright canary-colour waistcoat, buttoned carefully across 
the stomachic distinguishing feature of Punch. ‘this most comical 
worthy is seated ou a low stool, with a bottie of wine between his legs. 
But no description could fairly give an idea of these exquisite little gems 
of art. ‘they should be seen by ail who desire to appreciate the refine- 
ments of painiing presented in this most elegant form. ‘The pictures by 
M. Ruiperez are (141), ‘‘ Soldier’s Gambling,” where a party in buff and 
armour have improvised a table out of a barrel, and one has just made 
an unlucky throw with the dice; in a distant recess of the room are two 
other players. The figures are admirably well drawn, and as we could 
imagine, according to the practice of Meissonier, of making a full size 
chalk drawing before beginning the picture. ‘This is the secret of these 
minute works being so completely understood in details which are very 
often sacrificed in large pictures, and are always soin small ones. (142)‘*The 
Music Lesson.” <A lady seated before the book, with the master, whose 
guitar is on the table; the costume being that of the seventeenth century. 
In this we observe the same intensity and naturalness of the countenance, 
and the movement of the figures shown in every fold of drapery. The 
rich interior tone of this picture gives it a great charm. 

M. Gerome does not sustain his reputation by his picture ‘ Aspasia’s 
House at Athens.” For the study of the domestic architecture, and as 
an illustration of the manners of the Greeks, it has a certain merit, but as 
a work of art it is poor and mean in conception and execution. The 
picture represents Alcibiades seated on a sofa, half draped, and Aspasia 
reclining, or rather prone, with her elbow on his knees, listening or joining 
in the conversation with Socrates, who has taken the hand of Alcibiades. 
It has been said that the sage was reproaching Alcibiades for wasting his 
hours in the society of Aspasia and her companions; but this may not be 
the painter’s intention, although certainly the countenance he has given to 
Alcibiales is by no means of that splendid beauty which captivated all 
the hearts of Athens, and it does bear an expression of shame. The face 
of Socrates is also severe, and supports this interpretation of the 
picture. M. Gerome has ventured upon the nude to an extent which to us 
appears quite unnecessary; and when, as in this case, it happens 
to be for the sake of displaying a form of very questionable beauty in the 
slave with the tambourine, who appears to be paying little respect to the 
presence of the sage Socrates. The type of this woman is certainly not 
Greek of any race, it may be the fair African perhaps, but at any rate the 
choice of the model does not evince a good taste in the painter, and the 
general sentiment conveyed is essentially unpleasant, not to use a stronger 
term. As regards the art of this picture, it would seem that the 
painter has endeavoured to give the antique character by painting 
his figures like si/houettes against the light back-ground of the architecture 
forming the atrium and other parts of the house. The woman behind 
Alcibiades is a mere shadow; and when we come to examine the heads, 
after studying such a picture as that of M. Meissonier, it is to see how 
entirely wanting they are in all genuine study. It would be hard to select 
three more striking heads for a painter to exercise his imaginative genius 
upon than Aspasia, Socrates, and Alcibiades ; yet here we have Aspasia, 
the most eloquent of women, with her hand held fast across her mouth ; 
Alcibiades, a nonentity with a Peter Grievous face; while Sucrates is a 
miserable copy after the bust, with all the character of the man carefully 
painted out. The tone of colour over the group, which should have been 
the shadow of warm sunlight, with additional colour from the rich 
embroidered awning over them, is painted a blackish hue, and is false in 
being so completely in shadow ; some bright lights would strike upon the 
figures from the light objects reflecting the rays of the sun. In this 
respect the art of the picture is unreal, and tells that the painter has not 
attempted to go to nature for any part of his work. 
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i R. FRITH’S PICTURE, “ The Railway Station,” is now exhibited to 

the public by Mr. Flatou, who has evidently made up his mind to turn 
the speculation to good account, by providing a most convenient room for 
spectators, and, as report says, a description of the picture by no less a 
person than Mr. Tom Taylor. ‘This was, indeed, an admirable stroke of 
policy, for, no doubt, beyond the merit of Mr. Taylor’s book, there will 
be a great many who will be glad to have the aid of so experienced a 
describer. The picture, too, is not exactly one that can be taken in at a 
glance, for the subject, or rather the many groups of subjects, are so 
scattered, and so intricately placed in the crowded platform of the station, 
that they require to be pointed out, especially to the old lady who 
trudges from the Land’s End, and that very large class who require to have 
everything explained tothem. Instriving to make his subject attractive, 
the artist has perhaps here and there fallen slightly into clap-trap, as for ex- 
ample, in the group where the forger is arrested by Brett and Haydon, one of 
whom holds the handcuffs in his hand. This is rather too much in the old 
Bow-street officers’ manner to suit the nature of such polite masters in the 
art as our modern bloodhounds. Again, the bridal party is a trifle too 
demonstrative for the taste of English ladies—it is, with all the display of 
extremely light and showy muslin, rather the travelling costume of my 
lady’s maid than my lady. By the way, the bridal youth and English 
beauty of this group is not quite the type it should have been. The 
foreigner with his fair wife on his arm, being victimised by a cabman, is 
also open to the objection of being too much a caricature of a French- 
man: it was rather too bad to choose the Leicester-square Frenchman, 
with his strange hat and his extravagant fur paletot, just for the sake of 
showing the unmistakable foreigner of the commonest order. There are 
plenty of model Frenchmen more French and less hideous than this man. 
‘To describe the picture we should say that the whole foreground is filled 
with groups, each of which has its story, and the eye escapes for repose 
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along towards the engine, where an amateur is chatting with the driver, 
and the open sky is seen beyond the shed. At the right is the arrest, 
then the bridal party in due contrast, then a recruiting sergeant and his 
ruddy wife and child, with a very proper recruit in the shape of a scamp 
certain to be branded with the letter D. before he knows his drill, whose 
widowed mother weeps over him in vain. Another touching episode is 
the sailor parting with his young wife and child. This is pitching the 
sentimental in rather a high key on the whole—‘“from grave to gay, 
from lively to severe.” Next, in the centre is the foreigner group, 
and one of the happiest of all_—the most natural with least affectation— 
the luggage-truck, with the lady in a fever of imaginary missing of the 
train and all its consequences; a mamma sending her boys to school, 
loaded with new cricket-bats and good things ; a lady petitioning to take 
her pet Skye in the carriage; a porter coupling two fine setters, and 
other figures, whicli are all very cleverly painted, without any crowding or 
any very obvious incongruities of colour. It is not in the artistic execution 
of the picture that we notice anything but what is excellent. How could 
it be otherwise from a painter soskilful and practised But we think the 
thrusting in of so many allusions to the feelings, is painting down to the 
taste for sensational excitements—harping on themes that really might 
be reserved fur less display of the feelings. Mr. Ruskin, in some of his 
subtle criticisms, says that reserve is the characteristic of all the great 
painters. The sum paid for this picture is said to have been 8700/., the 
largest sum ever paid for a modern picture. 

Mr. Gibson’s * Tinted Venus,” as we announced some months back, 
is to be in the International Exhibitiov. It is now stated to be the pro- 
perty of Mrs. R. Preston. We hear that a sort of shrine for this “ Venus 
as the Goddess of Marriage,” with some others of Mr. Gibson’s works, is 
being erected in the nave of the building, and in this temple a place for 

This 
statue is the Zenolia of Miss Hosmer. It would be awkward if some 
antiquarian of a century hence were to discover on the plinth of this 
statue CAMILLO ENOIHZE. 

The President and Council of the Photographic Society of London 





one statue alone, the work of ancther hand, is to be reserved. 


have issued cards of invitation to a soirée at King’s College, on Friday, 
the 25th inst. : ie . 

It is with much regret we hear of the death, at thirty-nine only, of Mr. 
John Thomas, a very ab’e architectural and ornamental sculptor, who had 
also distinguished himself by some good groups of statuary, such as his 
‘* Boadicea.” - 

‘he Council of the Society of Arts have arranged for three conversazioni 
at the South Kensington Museum during the time of the International 
Exhibition; the dates fixed are Wednesday, the 7th May, the 9th July, and 
the 8th October. Cards will shortly be issued to members of the Society, 
with the privilege of introducing a lady. Invitations will also be sent to 
Her Majesty’s Commissioners, the Guarantors, the Foreign Commissioners, 
Jurors, the principal exhibitors, and others connected with the Inter- 
national Exhibition. 


In the year 1850, a 











an nobleman ordered of MM. Depacque 
Brothers, of Bruges, an artistic work, which it was supposed would take 
them twenty years to execute. They received instructions to copy, in 
Gothic letters, “ L'Imitatioa de Jesus Christ,” by the Abbé d’Assance. A 
letter from Bruges states that this work is perfected, having been executed 
in twelve years, is to be included in the contributions from Belgium for 
the International Exhibition; and gives the following description of the 
work: “ Ii fills 670 pages, each of which is about three-quarters of a 
yard in height by eighteen inches wide. It contains 114 engravings, 
forming copies of the great masters of the Flemish school, namely, Van 
Eyck, Memling, Pourbus, Claessens, &c.; the pages on which display the 
‘ Imitation of Jesus Christ,’ enriched with garlands and other ornaments 
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in blue and gold. The title-page alone requires several columns for the 
description.” 

The Egyptian Museum at the Louvre has just received a donation as 
remarkable for the beauty of the objects of which it is composed as for 
the rarity and scientific interest attached to them. This present is from 
a young and learned Polish traveller, Count Tyszkiewicz, who collected 
the objects during his researches in Egypt. The first class comprises 140 
bronzes, among which 76 small figures are particularly remarkable for 
their beauty. They represent the various gods of the Egyptian Pan- 
theon, and their fine state of preservation allows the gold inlaying which 
so much enhances the value of such works to be properly appreciated. 
The small figures of the gods Anhour, Phthah, and Cnouphis, and of 
different goddesses, are fine specimens of that kind of workmanship. 
Most of those objects bear inscriptions, which leave no doubt as to the 
name of the personage represented. Some of those divinities are very 
rare or even quite new to science, and several others, hitherto only 
known by paintings, are wanting in French collections. : 


r ; 
[In that class may 
be mentioned a large 


bag 
nake in bronze, 


. 28 1-3d inches in length, a god with 
the head of a crocodile, and a personage whose head is surmounted by a 
star. he collection of Count Tyszkiewicz contains a great number of 


scarabees, in hard stone enamelled. All these small objects supply fresh 
information for science by either furnishing variations of the names of 
Kings and Princesses, or a history of personages who had performed an 
important part uncer some of the Pharaohs, and thus deserve a place 
in history. There is also an ivory palette for a scribe, furnished with its 
reeds, aud with two cakes of red and black ink, scarcely touched. The 
reeds are cut at each end, one for the red and the other for the black 
ink. <A knife of yellow bronze is remarkable for its fine form and for its 
keen edge. Work in precious or hard stones is represented by three 
small objects of great beauty, and may serve as points in the history of 
the art, as each bears its date. The most recent is a square amulet in 
green spath, which bears the name of a functionary in the time of 
Osorchon I., who reigned in the ninth century before the Chris- 
tian era; the head of the goddess Hathon is engraved in relief 
on this object. A pendant of a necklace, the material of which 
resembles chrysoprase, represents a Nile goose lying down. The 
lower surface bears the name of the Princess Neferou-ra, daughter 
of Toutines III. This jewel was, therefore, cut at least 1500 years before 
the Christian era. Engraving in relief on hard stone wus, however, 











executed in Egypt at a much more distant period, as is proved by a small 
square amulet in sardonix, bearing at the back the name of Amenemty, 
Ill., of the 12th dynasty. This king, who is well known as the founder 
of the famous labyrinth, belonged to the powerful family which Covered 
Egypt with its monuments from Tanis to the bottom of Nubia, before the 
invasion of the Shepherds. At the back part of the amulet the king jg 
represented as overthrowing an enemy. This scene and the Royal motto 
is incised. On the other side is engraved, in relief, an Egyptian named 
Harbes, seated before an altar. Notwithstanding the small size of this 
sardonix (about half an inch), there can be clearly recognised the style 
peculiar to that fine period of Egyptian art. There is also among the 
collection a fine specimen of a coffin lid. in yellow varnish; an earthen cup, 
enamelled in brilliant blue; and a wooden footstool, of a simple form, byt 
valued for its preservation. Prince Ignace Zagull, the travelling com. 
panion of Count Tyszkiewicz, has added to the collection a funeral papyrus 
in hieratic writing, and which is worthy of a place in the museum from its 
fine condition. 


SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

BE NOLOGICAL.—At a meeting of this society, on Tuesday evening 

Mr. J. Crawfurd, Pres., in the chair, a paper was read by Mr. G. M, 
Tagore, a native ot Bengal, and Professor of Hindoo Law at University 
College, on “ Buddhism.” The learned Professor gave a rapid historical 
sketch of the rise and progress of the religion which upwards of 200 
years ago became the national religion of Ceylon and the Indian Archi- 
pelago, which was afterwards adopted, under modified forms, throughout 
the vast area ranging from Siberia to Siam, and from the Bay of Bengal 
to the western shores of the Pacific, and which at this day exercises an 
influence over at least 350,000 of our race. Its characteristic tenets were 
next succinctly described, prominent among which is the doctrine 
of the metempsychosis, together with the mysterious Nirvsna, 
or final condition attained by the human soul when, after a pro- 
longed refining process, it has lost all individual consciousness, and, 
as its swmmum bonwn, has been absorbed into the primal essence 
The lecturer gave it as his opinion that Buddhism gave far greater 
pre-eminence to the code of morality than any other heathen system, 
ancient or modern. The concluding part of the paper consisted of an 
outline of the principal modifications which Buddhism has undergone 
since its expulsion from India, its original home, and its migration to 
China, where the name of its founder was transformed into Fo. The 
essay was listened to with marked attention, and very favourably 
received. A discussion upon its contents followed, in which Mr. Harry 
Parkes, late British Consul at Canton, Mr. Wylie, formerly a missionary 
in China, the President of the Society, and others, took part. From the 
statements of these gentlemen it appears that Buddhism, as originally 
introduced into China, was almost wholly contemplative, its first pro- 
pagator being said to have sat meditating for seven years with his tace 
turned towards a wall. As it now exists in that country it is a most ido- 
latrous and debasing superstition, possessing very little vitality, and with 
a probability of its dying out or giving way before any adequate substi- 
tute. Almost the whole of China is, however, now nominally Buddhist; 
but it is a curious fact that side by side with Buddhism and 
in perfect harmony with it, there exist two other religions—viz., Confu- 
cianism and Taouism. Indeed, the tenets of all three systems are 
generally held by one and the same person, the individual votary invoking 
the separate deities of each in turn in different emergencies. At Pekina 
species of Llamaism prevailed, political in its character, and supported 
by the Government. This Llamaism is, in Mr. Parkes’s opinion, the 
most offensive form of Buddhism to be found in China. The Chinese 
were too practical a people and far too much pressed by the physica! 
necessities of a teeming population to embrace those original Buddhist 
tenets which enjoin a life of meditation and celibacy, and forbid the taking 
of animal life. Certainly, the Buddhism of China has not embued its 
rulers or people with any peculiar respect for the sanctity of human life; 
but Mr. Parkes, alluding to the inhuman Yeh, who put to death 70,000 
men, women, and children, said he understood that that notorious 
personage inclined to Taouism rather than Buddhism. 

Royat GEoGRAPHICAL.—The ordinary meeting was held on Monday 
evening in Burlington House: the Right Hon. Lord Ashburton, Pres., in 
the chair. The first paper read was by Dr. Bensusan, on the country, 
climate, and commercial resources of the Fiji Islands. The group of 
islands were only a few hundred miles from Australia, and had a climate 
so beautiful that no traveller would wish to go further. During the day 
the trade winds mitigate the heat, while the evenings are cool and calm, 
affording the most inviting opportunities for conversation and reflection. 
The natives of these islands were represented as cruel and barbarous, 
but he was not able to corroborate those accounts. They were 
said to be cannibals, and Mr. Williams asserts that as many as fifty 
bodies were cooked and eaten at one time, although the animal food 
of the islands was sufficient to feed ten times the number of inha- 
bitants that were there. They were superstitious, and paid great 
reverence to certain portions of the stone of which their idols wer< 
composed. Their exports were cocoa-nut oil, of which from 150 to 
200 tons were produced annually. Another article was the beach-le-mere, 
a kind of dried sea snail, which were considered very great delicacies in 
China. They also exported tortoise shell and pearl shell, the latter ot 
which might be increased if there were better divers from other countries, 
for the natives were not good divers. As they were planting trees of all 
kinds he had no doubt that in a few years the export of timber would be 
extensive, and the produce of cocoa-nut oil at least 1000 tons annually 
Those islands were well adapted to growing cotton in a manner that would 
well pay the cultivator, for various reasons—it must be grown near the 
seashore, the labour was cheaper than coolie labour, and the cotton grown 
was the finest that could be produced. The plant grew from four to seven 
feet high, full of flower and pods, and Dr. Zernan had brought away 4 
crop from his own planting in six months after his landing there. The 
produce was as much as S00lbs. to the acre, which was more than the 
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ge of South Carolina and Georgia. The islands were 180 in number, 
and the whole of them were exposed to the trade winds blowing from the 
south-east. He concluded by giving a most delightful description 
of the country as suited to those who loved a quiet and retired life 
_who could drink his tea without his newspaper, and be content 
without news of war or the excitement of a defeat of the ministry.— 
Dr. Seeman then read a paper, which gave a more detailed account of 
these islands, particularly the attempt that has been made by the natives 
to place them under the dominion of the British Crown. The Chairman 
said that her Majesty's consul, Mr. Pritchard, was the man who had in- 
duced the chiefs of the Fiji Islands to place themselves under the protec- 
tion of the British Crown. He was present, and would give them some 
information on those islands. Mr. Pritchard said he had spent rather 
more than half his life in or near the Fiji Islands, and had in imagination 
peen that night carried back to those gems of the ocean. The position of 
these islands was most important, both commercially and politically. The 
French had taken possession of Tahiti and New Caledonia; and if Eng- 
land declined to take possession of this group of islands, then France 
would seize upon them, and would complete a chain round Australia, so 
that in the event of a war we could not carry on trade with that colony. 
In a commercial point of view it was very important to have those islands. 
There was excellent shelter for ships, and good anchorage, and the 
harbours were extensive and numerous. It was necessary usually to 
plant cotton seed annually and have but one crop, but in the Fiji Islands 
it only required one planting in order to obtain a crop for from ten to 
fifteen years consecutively, so that the labour would become very light. 
If England were to take possession of that group it would afford return 
cargoes to our ships in coming home from Australia. There were many 
English merchants anxiously waiting now for the decision of the Govern- 
ment. 

Zootocicat.—April 8: Dr. J. E. Gray, V.P., in the chair. Mr A. 
Newton, F Z.S., exhibited a variety of the common green-finch (Fringilla 
chloris), upon which he was of opinion that the Pringilla incerta of Risso 
(an alleged species, which had caused much verplexity to naturalists) had 
been founded. The Secretary announced the acquisition by the Society 
for their menagerie of a pair of living Paradise birds (Faradisea papuana). 
Mr. A. R. Wallace, the well-known traveller and naturalist, who had 
been engaged these last eight years in exploring the little known 
islands of the Indian Archipelago, had for some time held a commission 
to obtain living Birds of Paradise for the Society. But though Mr. 
Wallace had visited in person the islands inhabited by several species of 
this magnificent group of birds, he had failed in his efforts to preserve 
these birds alive when captured, and had given up all hopes of being suc- 
cessful in his object. A short time before Christmas, 1861, when in the 
interior of Sumatra, Mr. Wallace had received information of two 
specimens of the lesser Bird of Paradise (Paradisea papuana) being alive 
in captivity at Singapore. Mr. Wallace immediately proceeded to that 
place, purchased the birds, which were then in the hands of a European 
merchant, and left by the following mail for England, arriving in London 
with his valuable burden on the Ist of this month. The two Paradise 
birds had been lodged in the upper part of the Zoological Society’s old 
museum, a room having been fitted up for their reception with a large 
cage of galvanised wire, 20ft. by 11ft. in width. As they were both 
males it had been found necessary to keep them apart ; the sight of one 
another, or even of a Paradise birds’ plume waved near them in the air, 
producing in them great excitement. The cage had been therefore 
divided by a screen, which excluded the light, and the two birds placed 
in the separate compartments. The remarkable side-plumes which orna- 
ment the males of the true Puradiser when in full-dress, were as yet but 
partially developed in these specimens, but in a few weeks, if the birds 
continued to thrive, would probably attain their full dimensions. Mr. 
J. Y. Johnson communicated some observations on a specimen of Alepi- 
Saurus ferox, recently obtained at Madeira, in which he upheld Dr. 
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A BOOKSELLER’S RECORD AND AT 


THE PARTLY-PRINTED NEWSPAPER SYSTEM. 
HE ORIGIN AND GROWTH of the cheap press of the 
present day is an interesting chapter in our social annals. Not, 
however, to enter largely on this subject, it may be briefly predicated 
that the history of the cheap press is a history of the relaxation of 
Government restrictions and burdens on the one hand, and of gradual 
expansion on the other, The reduction of the heavy stamp duty and 
subsequently its entire abolition; the repeal of the advertisement 
duty; the abolition of the paper duty; the abandonment of the 
security system—these have been successive stages in the modern 
history of the press, and have combined to raise the newspapers of 
this country to the highest position in the world, America not 
excepted, 

So far as journalism proper is concerned, the abolition of the com- 
pulsory stamp has exercised a greater influence than the repeal of the 
paper duty. The latter exerted a powerful influence for a time, but 
in Many instances it has resulted in over-speculation, which has had 
its reaction. This also is true of the abolition of the stamp duty, but 
hot to so large an extent. Our readers will remember the gleeful 
paragraphs which so frequently appeared in the Times some five or 
‘IX years ago under some such heading as “‘ Death of Another Penny 
Paper.” The oracle of Printing House-square was in this, as in 
Many other things, the misleading journal. It told only half the 
truth. The suppressio veri was also the suggestio falsi. The reader 
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Giinther’s views as to the correct place of this singular fish being with 
the Siluroids. Mr. A. Murray pointed out the characters of a new croco- 
dile from the Old Calabar River, West Africa, for which he proposed the 
name Crocodilus frontatus, as indicative of the large size of the foreliead 
in this species. Mr. Gould exhibited and pointed out the characters of 
of the following new species of birds from his own collection : Anse 
serrirostris, from China; Priow magnirostris, from the South Pacific 

Tregilus himalayanus, from the Himalayas; Heliothriz longirostris and 
Aphantochroa hyposticta, from Ecuador. Dr. Cobbeld made some remarks 
on the skull of Lepidosiren annectens, with a view to the more correct 
determination of the true nature of the different cranial elements in this 
singular vertebrate. 

MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


83. Clinical Discussion. Dr. Richardson 
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MISCELLANEA. 


gee COMMITTEE OF THE GEOLOGISTS’ ASSOCIATION has 

made arrangements for an excursion to Hastings on Tuesday, the 
22nd inst., under the guidance of Professor Tennant, F.G.S., for the pur- 
pose of examining the geology of the district. The programme of the 
day’s proceedings is advertised. 

A writer in All the Year Round gives the following curious history of 
the trick of writing on the arm, recently revived by the so-called spiritual 
“mediums”: “ The latest miracle of all is the old stigmata medium; the 
medium with the large white-skinned arm on which the spirits scrawl 
blood-red letters in a very bad hand, and looking marvellously like an 
earthly scratch with a material pencil! This flesh-writing is of no recent 
date. The Oxford Council of 1222 crucified two “ naughtie fellows” at 
Arborberie for feigning the stigmata; but St. Francis of Assissi was 
canonised for his fraud two years later—as a compensation, probably. 
The Dominicans who got caught in false flesh-writing tricks at Berne, and 
Maria da Visiticam, who disgraced herself in the same way at Lisbon, 
brought the fashion into temporary disrepute for a long, long time, when 
lo! it starts up again in the Irish revivalist who had “ Geasus” written 
over her stomach, and in the medium who bares his arm to show a 
scrawling “John” scratched there. What believer in the power of re- 
vivals would doubt the heavenly handwriting of the one (never mind the 
spelling)? and what enthusiast in the cause of mediumship and spiritualism 
would question the ghostly origin of the other? Oh! how strange it is, 
that with the collective knowledge and advancement of the ages for his 
guidance, a sane man can witness the marvellous dexterity of a modern 
juggler who confesses that all he does is by fraud of sense and mechanical 
combination, and can then accept the “spiritualism” of a bungler who 
cannot speak tolerable English, and whose perpetually-failing tricks are 
of the lowest and most explainable order of legerdemain known.” 








OBITUARY. 
fgown IN, SIDNEY, musical composer, died at Russell-place, Fitzroy- 
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square, of apoplexy, on Monday. 
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was led to believe that the cheap press which was then 
that it diegl as soon as it was born. 





struggling into 
being was an abortion News- 
papers, like infants, we all know, sufler the greatest mortality during 
the first year; and, in many cases, papers which had been started with 
insufficient knowledge or capital, succumbed and went to the Hades 
of departed schemes. But all this while nes and cheap papers were 
springing up all over the country, and the proprietors of the dear 
journals, one after another, were reducing their prices. With no 
stamp or advertisement duty, and with the virtual, though not nominal, 
abolition of every Government restriction on the press, considerably 
less capital was required than under the old reyime ; the public be- 
came more anxious for news the more readily it was afforded ; and, 
the appetite crowing by what it fed on, the supply naturally increased. 
Small towns previously innocent of any local journalism now claimed 
their special representative and chronicle, and even villages united to 
support their own paper. 

To aid in the development of this local journalis 
of the press was called into existence ; or, we might more correct} 
say, that an old idea was expanded. On the repeal of the stamp 
duty, Mr. Charles Knight, who had fought so vigorously against the 
e ympulsory impressed stamp, started his Town and Ce yuntry newspaper. 
He printed here in London matter which was equally suitable to all 
localities, leaving local printers to add the news of their several 
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cessfully tried, with strict privacy and on a smaller scale, many years 
previously. Mr. Knight’s mistake, in our opinion, was the endeavour 
to meet two distinct wants by the same means. His Town did not 
amalgamate well with his Country. Between the two stools he met with 
the proverbial result. The plan, however, with special adaptation to 
the country only, had simultaneously been tried by an enterprising 
printer in London, who has, with wonderful energy and skill, suc- 
ceeded in extending the partly-printed system to really vast propor- 
tions. We have reason to believe that this gentleman issues nearly 200 
newspapers, which are published, as distinct papers, in as many towns 
or districts. There are also other proprietors of partly-printed sheets 
who severally issue them in the same way. In Mitchell’s “‘ Newspaper 
Press Directory” we occasionally meet with the words ‘‘ partly printed 
in London ;” but as the notices of newspapers are founded on informa- 
tion supplied by the proprietors themselves we can easily understand 
why the words do not occur more frequently. We think we shall not 
be fur out if we reckon the number of journals thus partly printed in 
London at 350—a fact sufficiently startling, and one which indicates 
that if the cheap newspaper press has not reached its limits, here at 
least is facility for any further expansion. To this, however, must be 
added the forwarding of stereotyped blocks of news, which are 
supplied—though not, we believe, on a large scale—to country printers. 
The stereo-block system has also been tried in connection with the 
daily press (for instance, the Cambria Daily Leader was at one time 
partly a reprint of the Star), but the plan has failed for obvious 
reasons. With respect to the provincial press there is, however, in the 
amalgamation system no difficulty which care, capital, and experience 
cannot grapple with. We have taken the trouble to procure a goodly 
number of these hybrid papers, and an examination of their contents 
leads to a high opinion of the skill and discretion brought to bear upon 
them. We refrain, of course, from giving the titles; but here are 
three papers before us, the second and third pages in all being exactly 
alike. First comes that apparently coveted contribution, a letter 
from “our London Correspondent,” totidem verbis the same in all ; 
and we must say that this Briareus, whoever he may be, shows not a 
little nous in so balancing his statements that they shall do equally well 
even for papers of opposing politics; though it should be added that, 
as a further precaution, the proprietor of each paper, in a warning 
notice at the head, repudiates any necessary identification with his 
correspondent’s opinions. Nor is the letter, we observe, dated, the 
absence of the date no doubt being found advantageous in 
the case of the days of publication varying. Proceeding in 
our examination we find that (we will say) one other paper is similar 
to the three foregoing, except that an article of news has been omitted 
to afford the local proprietor an opportunity of giving the intelligence 
which affects his locality more fully, which we see he does in his own 
portion of the paper. Again, another paper has some other article 
omitted on the same principle; but in other respects the London 
portion is identical, while the outside pages are filled with local news 
and advertisements. When to this it is added that different sizes of 
printed sheets are supplied (cach size, with the exception, perhaps, of 
the omission of some one local article, being the same paper), our 
readers can readily understand the entire system. In adapting the 
news a judicious selection appears to be made, and all expression of 
opinion is carefully avoided ; and thus the London portion of the paper 
is equally adapted for John o’ Groat’s or the Land’s End, for Yar- 
mouth or Carnarvon. 

There is little doubt that many country printers can, under this 
system—especially now that there is no paper duty—establish in their 
several localities newspapers to which the resources of their establish- 
ments would be otherwise unequal; and thus a numerous class of 
readers—the working classes in our smaller towns and villages—are 
supplied with wholesome newspaper food, which, but for this system, 
they could not procure. Each paper, moreover, in its own sphere, 
can be made an efficient local organ. The news of the district, with 
comments on the local events of the week, together with a leader on 
some prominent public topic, are combined with the general news 
common to the entire press, and the product is a respectable provin- 
cial newspaper. Out of the circle in which each paper moves we 
cannot conceive of its having much influence; but within this circle, 
judging from the specimens we have seen, the requirements of ordi- 
nary newspaper readers are admirably met. 


\ R. GALTON’S “Vacation Tourists and Notes of Travel of 
4 _ 1861,” Professor ‘Tyndall’s “ Mountaineering in 1861,” 
Mrs. Freshfield’s ‘Summer Tour in the Grisons and the Italian 
Vallies of the Bernina,” Mr. Swainson’s ‘‘New Zealand and the 
War,” and “Across the Carpathians,” make up a good sized 
packet of books of one sort for one week. Sir Benjamin Brodie has 
brought out a second series of his “ Psychological Inquiries,” and Sir 
Henry Holland has collected into a volume various articles contri- 
buted by him to the Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews. Mrs. Oliphant 
hascompleted her biography of that wonderful man Edward Irving, and 
Mr. Bentley has published the first of three volumes which are to relate 
the life of quite another Irving, one Washington. Mr. Triibner has 
reprinted from the Aélantic Monthly, a second set of * Biglow Papers ” 
by Mr. Lowell. Mr. Payn has produced from Chambers's Journal a 
number of articles on London sights, entitled “* Melibceus in London.” 
Mr. Frederick Marshall has produced a volume of information on 
‘Population and Trade in France in 1861-62;” and Mr. C. E. 
Rawlins replies to Mr. Spence in a treatise, maintaining that 











American Disunion is Unconstitutional. In theology we have 
translation by Mr. M‘Cabe of Dr. Dollinger’s ‘“ Church and the 
Churches, or the Papacy and the Temporal Power ;” another reply to 
‘“ . ” : oT, ° 

Essays and Reviews,” entitled ‘‘The Foes of our Faith ang 
How to Defeat Them;” and Lectures on Butler's Analog 
of Religion, delivered before the Dublin Young Men’s Christian 
Association, by the Right Hon. Joseph Napier. In fiction we have 
‘¢ The Channings,” by Mrs. Wood, reprinted from The Quiver; 4 
Woman’s Life,” by Mrs. Briscoe ; and “Saturday Sterne,” by Mr. J, 
Edmund Reade. 

The Library Company, with a capital of 100,000/., has taken 
central premises in St. James’>-square and Piccadilly, and wil! com. 
mence business immediately. Their proceedings are watched with 
much interest by the publishers, and with deep anxiety by the libra. 
rians, as they propose to offer all the advantages of the best circulating 
libraries at half the price hitherto charged. The auguries of “ prac. 
tical people” are not favourable to the Company ; “ the speculationis 
sure to come to grief,” is the common opinion in ‘the trade.” They 
say, that it is only through great experience and forethought, that a 
circulating library like Mr. Mudie’s can be made remunerative on the 
present terms, and that a company seldom, if ever, is conducted with 
the economy of a private concern; and under these circumstances, if 
it is difficult to make ends meet on a guinea, it must be impossible on 
half a guinea. The great expence of a circulating library on the plan of 
Mudie’s, Hookham’s, or Smith’s, arises from the endeavour to meet the 
demand of every subscriber at once for the book in fashion, which 
is usually a novel. In order to do this an immense number of copies are 
bought which are freely lent out, read and soiled, and in the course of six 
months they lie on the librarian’s shelves, depreciated from fifty to 
seventy-five per cent. A guinea subscriber at Mudie’s, who feeds on 
the newest novels and uncut magazines and reviews, must take out of 
Mr. Mudie’s pocket far more than the amount of his subscription, 
and Mr. Mudie can only find his compensation in the guineas of less 
ravenous readers who resort to soberer books which do not, like novels 
and periodicals, pass into oblivion with the year of their production. 
These, and other reasons which we have formerly recounted, cause 
“practical people” to look dubiously on the scheme of the Library 
Company; but ‘practical people” are always shy of novelties and 
adventures ; and it may be that, by contrivances and economies of 
which they have no conception, the Library Company will flourish 
and pay dividends. 


“ Les Misérables!"’ Well, you cannot print the likeness of a great 
French poet in your illustrated paper without subjecting yourself to 
pains and penalties. That very innocent newspaper, Le Monde 
Tllustré, has got into sad disgrace through its endeavour to give 
the reading world of France the portrait of Victor Hugo. The 
number has been suppressed, to the great loss of the pro- 
prietors. Victor Hugo, we believe, may return to France when 
he pleases, but an embargo is laid upon his picture or like- 
ness. Let us think of the English Government of 1650 or 1660 
interdicting the portrait of Milton because he had avowed 
Republican opinions, or because had been Latin Secretary to 
Cromwell! Let us even think of an English Government prosecuting 
an Edinburgh bookseller, for publishing a portrait of the young 
Ascanius! The French persecution of the French press is simply 
shabby. It does not greatly inspire the man of letters, and it does 
not exalt the Government. It is a tyranny which will vindicate itself 
in more ways than one. Our duty is that of the recorder more 
than that of the censor. We have to speak of books, and we take 
them from the French list asthey appear. Dunod publishes a number 
of works on steam-engines, boilers, and locomotives. Among his 
more recent are: ‘Des machines 2 vapeur,” by M. Jules Gaudry, and 
the “Traité élémentaire des appareils } vapeur de navigation,” by 
M. A. Ledieu. 

Guillamin and Co. are the faithful representatives of the high 
school of political economy in England. Every other week they 
issue most important treatises on every branch of this modern science. 
They publish in the French language “ A Universal Dictionary of 
Commerce and Navigation,” a work which from personal knowledge 
we can speak well of. They have also had translated Mr. J. S. 
Mill’s book on Representative Government, and another book by the 
same writer, on Liberty. They have published M. Passy’s ‘* Lecons 
d’Economie politique,” and have in the press, ‘Etudes de Philoso- 
phie et d’Economie politique,” by M. Courcelle-Seneuil. ‘The same 
house publishes, also, Darwin’s book, with the French title, ‘* De 
l’Origine des especes.” 





Murray's Hanp-Boox to the Cathedrals of Oxford, Peterborough, Ely, 
Norwich, and Lincoln, will be ready next month. . 

Dr. GouLBoury is preparing two volumes of ‘‘ Sermons on Various Subjects 
and Occasions,” which will be published by Messrs. Rivingtons. 

A SELECTION from the poems of Mr. Robert Browning is in preparation by 
Messrs. Chapman and Hall. 

Mr. THackeray's “ Adventures of Philip” will be reprinted from the Corn- 
hill Magazine in four volumes, it being found too long for three. 

“ BRYANSTONE SQUARE,” a novel, by Noell Radcliffe, will be published next 
month by Messrs. Hurst and Blackett. 

A Goop ILLUSTRATION of Mr. Smiles’s popularity is afforded in the fact that 
Messrs. Tinsley Brothers had an order the other day for 200 copies of “ Self- 
Help” for the workmen of Mr. John Hick, of the Iron Works, Bolton. _ 

Mr. W. Bripers ADAMS has a work in the press on ‘‘ Roads and Rails, and 
their Practical Influence on Human Progress, Past, Present, and to Come.” 
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~w AND Penctt SKETCHES OF Faror AND IcuLanp,” by Mr. aia 

: ‘hebete. with numerous illustrations, will be published in May, by 
Messrs. Longman and Co. B ; ' 

Mr, Lascertxs WraxA.1 is engaged in translating from the French a 


ies of papers by M. Alphonse Esquiros on the English at Home. 
Torun 1 Counet,” is pened by Messrs. Seeleys. 

«DENMARK AND GERMANY SINCE 1815 ;” being historical notices of the 
relations of the two countries to each other, will be published in the course of 
the season, by Mr. Murray. ; : } . 

Memortats or Dr, Bowen, late Bishop of Sierra Leone, compiled from his 
Jetters and journals by his sisters, will shortly be published by Messrs. James 
Nisbet and Co. : we ; : 

Messrs. Bett. AND_DAupy are preparing for publication, in their series of 
Pocket Volumes, the Poems of Goldsmith, Gray, Henry V aughan, and Cole- 
ridge, Dibdin’s Sea Songs, W alton’s Lives, and Angler, White's History of 
Selborne, and Captain Basil Hall’s Conquest of India. . . 

«Tye SHEPHERD OF Grove HALL, a Story of 1662,” will be published by 
Mr. Snow in the course of this month. : ; i 

Lorp Lixpsay is about to join in the discussion about translating Homer, 
in the publication of a book “On the Theory of the English Hexameter, and its 
applicability to the translation of Homer. . 

A New Vorume by Mr. Bayard Taylor, entitled, ‘Home and Abroad, a 
Sketch-book of Lite, Men and Travel,” will be published by Messrs. S. Low, 
Son, and Co., next week. ; : 

A Memoir or Cuaries JAMes Biomrievp, Bishop of London, with selec- 
tions from his correspondence, edited by his son, Mr. Alfred Blomfield, is 
announced by Mr. Murray. 

A Firtu Epririon, carefully revised, of Mr. Elliott's ‘‘ Horse Apocalyptice ; 
or, a Critical and Historical Commentary on the Apocalypse,” in four volumes, 
is in preparation by Messrs. Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday. 

Tur Seconp Votume of Mr. Wedgewood's “ Etymological Dictionary” will 
be published by Messrs. Triibner and Co., in the course of the present month. 

Lorp SraNHOPE, at the late exhibition of English autographs, exhibited the 
original and uncorrected MS. of ‘The Maid of Athens,” commencing “ Girl of 
Athens,” &c. It furnished a fine example of Byron’s painstaking and 
of the proverb that second thoughts are best. 

Messrs. Tinstey Brorurrs’ Library Circular has made its appearance, and 
forms an excellent record of the literature of the month, and gives a long list 
of books, at reduced prices, withdrawn from library circulation. 

Messrs. Puttick anp Simpson will commence on Wednesday next the sale 
of the first portion of the stock of the late Mr. Robert Baldock, of Holborn, 
comprising 60,000 volumes. The sale will extend to five days. 

THE COPYRIGHTS and stereotype plates of sixteen volumes of the late Dr. 
Lardner’s scientific compilations, comprising the “ Museum of Science and Art,” 
&c.,jwere sold by auction, on Tuesday, by Mr. Hodgson for 20007. The volumes 
on the Steam Engine, Steam Navigation, and Railways, were also offered for 
sale, but did not obtain a bid. 

Ir 1s Stared THAT Lory TaLnor pr MALAntpe has been for some time 
past collecting materials for a history of the noble house of Talbot, including the 
various Irish branches, as well as the senior branch, of which the Earl of 
Shrewsbury is the head. Lord Talbot is hereditary Lord Admiral of Malahide, 
and the castle and estates of Malahide have been in the possession of his ances- 
tors for nearly seven hundred years in direct male descent. 

M. pu CuArLuu has recently returned to London from his visit to Paris. 
The enterprising African explorer was well received by the learned Societies of 
the French capital, and had the honour of reading a paper on his Explorations 
before the Members of the Société de la Géographie, by whom it was well 
received. A French edition of his book is in preparation and will be published 
by the eminent firm, MM. Michel Lévy, fréres. 

Mr. Dickens and **A County Down Lapy.”—There was republished in 
the Northern Whig, from the Downpatrici: Recorder, a letter from ‘* A County 
Down Lady,” in which she professed to give an account of a visit to ‘Tom 
Tiddler’s Ground,” and aninterview with the original ‘* Mr. Mopes,” the leading 
character in Mr. Dickens’s last Christmas number of All the Year Round. The 
letter closed with these sentences: “‘ Charles Dickens offended him terribly. 
He pretended he was a Highlander, and Mr. Lucas at once began to question 
him about the country, and then spoke to him in Gaelic, which he couldn't reply 
to. Mr. Lucas said to him, ‘Sir, you are an impostor; you are no gentleman.’ ” 
The conduct here attributed to Mr. Dickens was so very unlike what would be 
expected by anyone who knows him that it was considered friendly to let Mr. 
Dickens see the letter. A copy of the paper was accordingly forwarded 
to Mr. Dickens, and the return mail brought the following letter, which 
the Northern Whig prints:—‘‘London, March 27, 1862.—My dear Mr. 
eras you sent me your paper with that very cool account of 
myself in it, perhaps you want to know whether orno it is true. There 
13 not a syllable of truth in it. I have never seen the person in question 
but once in my life, and then I was accompanied by Lord Orford, Mr. 
Arthur Helps, the clerk of the Privy Council, my eldest daughter, and my 
sister-in-law, all of whom know perfectly well that nothing of the sort passed. 
It isa sheer invention of the wildest kind.—Faithfully yours ever, CHARLES 
Dickens,” In a private letter Mr. Dickens says that “the custom of astonish- 
ingly audacious assertion that is gradually expanding in print cannot be too 
decisively ‘ put down.’ ” 

Proressor BLACKIE ON NEWspAreR Reportinc.—At the annual meeting 
of the Leith Industrial School, Professor Blackie, in moving a resolution said: 
“I don’t mean to give you a long speech, for I am thankful to say I bave none 
Prepared, so you will! escape perhaps in five or ten minutes. I have told several 
people who are always taking down what I say—my greatest enemies—(point- 
ing to the reporters’ table, amidst laughter and applause)—you have heard the 
story of Lord Eskgrove—a queer fish was Lord Eskgrove—there is no such 
originality now in the Parliament House as there used to be in those glorious 
days; all the character and all the genius is departed, leaving mere men of 
talk—good enough men, you know; there are men of sound sense there 
still; but the originality, I am afraid, is all gone never to return. Now 
(addressing the reporters), don’t take that nonsense down—use a little discretion 
—the nonsense is the best part of it here, but the worst part of it when it goes 
abroad. Weil, when Lord Eskgrove had got into his old ways—and very queer 
wavs they were—they began to establish this monstrous institution of reporting, 
which is worse than the Spanish Inquisition. They cannot report my tone, 
humour and sportiveness, and it looks all grave in the papers to-morrow, and 
people say, ‘What a fool that Blackie is! most undignified! vulgar, very 
vulgar!’ “Well, what I was going to say was, that in the days of old Eskgrove, 
Pretty old gentleman, they brought in this monstrous institution of reporting, 
which had never been heard of in the world before, and Lord Eskgrove said— 
The dawmed fellow, he tak’s doun the verra words that I say—every word he 
tak’s doun.’ I really feel that I suffer somewhat in that way, and I hope I will 

spared on the present occasion, or that they (pointing to the reporters) will 
exercise a very great discretion. I think that it is not speaking but acting that 
‘required here. I despise mere talkers.” 








“Tue Lire anp Times or St. Bernarp, Abbot of Clairvaux,” by Mr. J. 
Cotter Morrison, is announced by Messrs. Chapman and Hall. ‘ 

Tur Rey. ReGinacp N. Suutre, of Exeter, is preparing a work on “ The 
Life, Times, and Writings of Philpotts, Bishop of Exeter.” 

Mr. H. W. Bares has in preparation ‘“‘ Researches in Natural History on 
the borders of the River Amazon,” including adventures, social sketches, 
descriptions of native life, habits of animals, &c., during eleven years of travel, 
which will be published by Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Tire has printed, for private circulation, two addresses delivered before 
the Society of Antiquaries at their Exhibitions of early-printed books and 
illuminated manuscripts. The first is a summary of the early history of print- 
ings _ the second an account of the Missals and Breviaries of the Medieval 

urch, 

Rac Bricape.—The operations of this brigade have commenced, the boys 
having begun their perambulations in the western and northern districts. Five 
trucks, similar to those used by bakers, are at work. Each truck, which costs 
15/., is attended by three boys in uniform. ‘These carry a printed tariff of 
prices to be given for the articles they purchase, fairly drawn up in the interest 
of the vendors. The central depdt is in Albion-place , London-wall. 

Tue InLustRATeD Tres, in order to find space for pictures of scenes and 
articles in the International Exhibition wi!l enlarge the size of the sheet on 
which it is printed on and after the 3rd of May. A series of gratuitous illus- 
trated supplements will also be given during the Exhibition season. 

THE rebuilding of the burnt portion of Paternoster-row does not progress 
rapidly. Messrs. Blackie and Son’s premises are advancing, the ground on 
which Messrs. Longmans’ are to be built is cleared, but no brick-laying goes 
forward, and Messrs. Blackwood’s deserted house is not vet pulled down. These 
publishers are now settled in convenient and comfortable quarters, and can 
afford to let architects and builders take their time. 

“THe LuGGI£ AND OTHER Porms,” by David Gray, with a preface by Mr. 
Moncton Milnes, will be published by Mesars. Macmillan and Co. in a few 
days. Gray died in London last autumn, aged 23. He was born of humble 
parents at Kirkintilloch, near Glasgow, and from the praise he received for verses 
which he contributed to the Glasgow newspapers, he was induced to come to 
London in the spring of 1860, in the hope of making a living by literature. Ag 
a matter of course he sunk into poverty, and by exposure and neglect fell into 
bad health, and was discovered by Mr. M. Milnes in his lodgings without a 
penny, and diseased beyond remedy. His last days were employed in preparing 
his poems for the press. ‘‘The Luggie,” which gives the title to his longest 
poem, is a brook which flows near his birthplace at Nirkintilloch. 

Book-HAwkInG 1x Essex.—At the annual meeting of the North-east Essex 
Book-Hawking Association, held last week at Colchester, the Rev. L. W. Owen, 
Dean Rural, in the chair, the report of the committee stated that the hawker 
employed had been engaged in effecting sales during forty-six weeks of the past 
year, and that the average amount of the sales had been 3/. per week. This 
was a larger sum than the average for the previous year, but the low prices at 
which Bibles, Prayer-books, and Church Services, together with the publications 
of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, are sold by the hawker, 
lessen the profits realised, and oblige the committee to appeal! to their friends for 
further pecuniary support. As wasshown at a recent meeting of the Norfolk 
Book-Hawking Society, the working expenses of these associations bear— 
perhaps necessarily—a very large proportion to the receipts. 

Dr. Movartrt, the Inspector of Indian Prisons, has a work entitled “ Adven- 
tures among the Andamans" in the press, which will be published by Messrs 
Hurst and Blackett. The Andamans are a group of islands in the Bay of 
Bengal, inhabited by a race of black dwarfs, numbering about 3000, who are 
among the ugliest and fiercest of savages. They go quite naked, daubing their 
woolly heads with ochre, and plastering their bodies with mud as a defence 
against the flies. Dr. Mouatt brought the skeleton of a male Andamaner te 
England, and Professor Owen read a paper upon it at a recent meeting of the 
Ethnological Society. From the dimensions of the bones the body must have 
been about 4 feet 10 inches in height. ‘The skull is oval, the front region narrow, 
but not low; and there is no similarity between it and skulls of the Negro, 
Papuan, Australian, Malayan, or Mongolian types. The ethnological puzzle, 
then, is, Where did the Andamaners come from ? 

UNITED STATES.—Mr. Joun W. Aupusony, the last of the sons of the 
celebrated naturalist, died at Audubon Park, Washington Heights, on 28th 
February. The widow of the elder Audubon survives at the age of eighty- 
seven years, and still resides on the spot, now surrounded by the city, which 
was a wilderness when she and her husband settled there, only as far back as 
1833. This last son inherited much of the taste and talent of his father, and was 
engaged in bringing out a new edition of the Birds of America, when arrested 
by the hand of death. 

A Grammar of the Pima of Nevome, a language of Sonora, from a manu- 
script of the eighteenth century, is annouuced by Mr. Shea, of New York. 

GERMANY.—The editor of the Leipsic Gazette, who was convicted of offen- 
sive language against Prince Napoleon, has been acquitted on appeal and the 
sentence reversed. The Court at the same time revoked the confiscation of the 
journal, which had been ordered. 

CoLLecTED Works or GaAuss.—The Academy of Sciences of Gittingen 
announce the publication of the Collected Works of Gauss, including 
the manuscripts left at his decease. The works will appear in seven volumes, 
quarto, under thetitles—I. Disquisitiones Arithmetic. II. Hihere Arithmetik. 
II. Analysis. IV. Geometrie und Methode der kleinsten Quadrate. V. Mathe- 
matische Physik. VI. Astronomie. VII. Theoria Motus Corporum Cerles- 
tium ; the ‘‘ Theoria Motus” to appear when the copyright interest therein has 
expired. The contents of the several volumes are given in No. 1348 of the 
‘“‘ Astronomische Nachrichten.” The works are to be published by subscription, 
which may be either for the whole or fer the separate volumes; the subscrip- 
tion price to be hereafter fixed, but to be at about the rate of four thalers for a 
volume of from fifty to sixty sheets. Subscriptions may be addressed, post free, 
‘“ An das Secretariat der Kéniglichen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Got- 
tingen.” On completion, the works will be sold in the ordinary course, at the 
rate of six or seven thalers per volume. The impression has begun, and will be 
carried on so that the first six volumes may at latest appear within five years. 





TRADE NEWS. 


Partnersiur Dissorvep.—J. and G. Parker, Che!tenham, booksellers. 

Bankrupts.—James Judd and Henry A. Glass, New Bridge-street, Black- 
friars, printers, May 3, at 11. 

J. Middleton, Plymouth, bookbinder. 

T. B. Green, Canterbury, law stationer. 


Bowyer’s Girr.—The Stationers’ Company announce that there is a vacancy 
for an annuity of 302. per annum, the gift of William Bowyer, Esq., to a 
journeyman compositor, aged 31 years and upwards, &c., well instructed in 
Latin aud Greek, and who shall not have worked on a newspaper or magazine 
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for four years at least. The vacancy is occasioned by 
y years Seargper pene of the press in the office of Mr. A. J. 


bsequently in the establishment 


the death of Mr. Henry 












































































































zeruprey has been filed against Messrs. James Judd and 
printers and publishers, of 384, New Bridge-street, 
the hands of Messrs. 





The peer are in 





E.C., 15th April, 


\ e used our utmost endeavours to 
is with gre: eat pain we have now to acquaint you of the —— 
’ cin to render the estate as profitable a 

iands of Messrs. Charles fiowe 
who will prepare a statement for 
i y your sending account 
conveniently can.—We remain, your's obediently, 
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MILLs—The Doubting Christian obtaining the Light of Life. 2; i = . r 
Fep 8vo cl 2s 6¢. Hamilton and Co ‘ Life, 2nd edit. By Thomas Mills, 
NaApien—Lectures on Butler's Analogy of Religion to the Cor nstitt 
Delivered before the Members of the Dublin Young Men’s C 
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*1 2s 6d. Macmillan and Co 4 Abers’s Journal.) 
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James Blackwood 
RAWLINS—A'nerican Dis-Union: Constitutional or Un 
Spence upon the Question, “Is Secession 
recent work, “The American Union.”” By C 
R. Hardwicke 
ReEADE—Sa jay Sterne. By John Edmund Reade, Author of * Wait and Hope.” 
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Rogsix Ho allads and Songs, relating to th 
Lite. From Ritson and others. Ismo swd 2s ¢ 
SINNoTT’s Military Catechism, adapted to the * F 
as revised in 1861. By Capt. Wm. D. Malton. 
Sw AINSON—New Zealand and the War. By Win 
Lider, and Co 
TAL BI cK—The New [)lustrated London Guide for 1862. Edward Lance Tarbuck. wi 
map, &c. 12moswdisé6d. James Hagyer ere 
THomMson—The Amateur’s Rosari um: a Manual of Directions 
gation, and Varieties of the Rose. By the Kev. R. Woodrow 
(Paton and Ritchie, Edi seats h) Hamilton and Co 
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Wa AT ey Short View of the Whole Scripture ~ story. By Isaac Watts, D.D. New Ea 
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y Frances M. Wilbraham. 12mo cl 6s. John Morgan ice 
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RINOLIN E.—LADIES will 


THOMSON’S Lae CROWN SKELETON SKIRTS 


C 





| and, to prevent mistake or imposition, should see 
FECT bear the Trade Mark (a Crown), atid the name 
THOMSON. 


N EN NDLESS VARIETY of HORSE- 
A HAIR CRINOL INE, Watch-spring, Skeleton, Taffeta, 
ace, and ¢ ‘ambric Petticoats, from 4s. 6d, to 21s., at ae 

— CARTER’S, 22 Ludgate- -street, St. i. Paul's, London, E.C. 





re TO LADIES ; 
7™M. CARTER announces the completion 
W of his patent for 
-HIDE,” or “ ANTI-( SONSUMPTIV E ELASTIC 
‘THE SYLI H Chases 
listinguishing properties are extreme flexib and im- 
te adaptation to the figure; 2 also a total absence of 








pod said by one of our most eminent medical men that 
TIGHT LACING IS CERT AIN DEATIL 

and Wm. Carter’ snew Patent Anti-Consumptive Stay is more 
conducive to longevity 
to the public. 


N.B. The “Sy Iphide”’ 


cialiy adapted to the use of young ladies, and tor ladies 
enceinte , 
ro ravings of the “Sylphide,” or Anti-Consumptive Corset, 
post free. 


VERY oe DESIGN in FRONT. 








FASTENING STAYS, BODICES, 2s. Id. to 21s. 
Family and Nursery Stays, Belts, &e., 7s. s. Young 
Ladies’ Stays of every descripti on 
Ww. Carter, 22, Ludgate-street, St. Paul's, London, E.C. 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
es GILL OTT, METALLIC PEN 


MAKER to the QUEEN, begs to inform the Commercial 
World 1. Sc hol astic [nstit nthe i and the Public generally, that 
1] application of his unrivalled Machinery for making 
ens, he has introduced a New Series of his useful pro- 
ictions, which, for excellence of temper, quality of material 
and, above all, cheapness in price, ‘must ensure universal 
probation, and dé fy competition. 

Each Pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of 
quality; they are put up in boxes containing one gross each, 
wit 
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with label outside. and the facsimile of his signature. 

At the request of numerous persons enga ged in tuit on, J.G. 
has introdt his WARRANTED SCHOOL and PUBLIC 
PE Ss ially adapted to their being of 
and with fine. medium, and 
nds of Writing taught 













use, 





D chools. 
Sold retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. 









and Wholesale Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Graham- 
st Birmingham; at 91, John-street, New York, and at 
st, Grace church-s street, London. 


TABLE 
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&c.—An entire new 
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how rooms of FRANCIS SPARK and Co., 144, Oxford-street 
W., contain the largest and most el llection of the 
ab ve goods in Europe. Buyers shou a visit to this 
lishment befor re selecting e aowne re. For beauty and 
without a rival. mee 
s &, 

for three lights, with 





of beautiful design a 





























<manship Stee aces ecesapecsees $ 8S ¢ 

Ha ndsome Bronze Dinin som do.. for three lights 

to slide, with engraved globes, &c., of excellent 
quality webhebenn syetnne 220 

A first class, ful oder Aton a, amp on sté ind, 
with engraved globe, &e., com; 016 6 

Amassively cnt quart decanter of the most elegant 
shane, and finest crystal glass. 069 
Cut wine glasses..........+ 08 6 
Strong cut Tumblers, full . 039 







tings of every description. 
ed on the premises. Estimates 
and shipp treated with on liberal terms, 
FRANCIS SPARK Manufacturers, 144. Ox 
street, W., opposite Pond-street. ) 
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Ironmongery and Furnishing Warehouses 
A Price Furnishing List sent Post Fr 
DEANE AND CO., LONDON BRIDGE. 
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stror ly Ly ued. Every article stamped with our 
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4 Per dozen a 
Table Spoons BR O45 
Tah ile Forks. seo 
Dessert Forks 0] 
Dessert Spoons > 0 
Tea Spoons 0 





STR. \ T ED 


CATALOGUE and priced FURNISHING LIST may 


[)EANE ana Co.’s NEW ILLU 











had on application or post free. This list embraces the | 
i ng articles from all the va ious departments of their 
shment, and is arranged to facilitate purchasers in 





election of goods, It comprises Table Cutlery, 
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. Lan ps, Baths, Fenders, Fire-irons, Iron 
t, Britannia Metal, Copper. Tin, and B 


ty Utensi!s, Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c. &c. 
DEANE AND CO., LONDON BRIDGE. 


than any article ever yet submitted | 


Corset requires no lacing, and is espe- | 
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every 
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1 Liver Oil 
her kind 
stion too oft 
Dr. LA VRANC E, Phvsici 
im tha.—“ I invariat 
Li ight ‘Brown ‘Cod Liver Oil in pr 
| assured that I am recommending ¢ 
manufactured comy in 


QEW ING-MACHINES. — FIN KLE, 
~ LYON, and Co.’s new LOCK-STITCH MACHINES, for 
family and trade purposes, combine all the recent improve; 
ments, are constructed on the most scientifi inciples and 
warranted superior to all others. To afford parties an oppor- 
tunity to give them a thorongh trial before purchasing they 
are sent out on hire, with the privilege of keeping tnem if 
satisfactory. 


Price 8/. 10s. 














and 107. 3, New Ox’ ord-street, 


I ORNIMAN’S PURE TEA, 
THE LEAF NOT COVERED WITH COLOUR. 


Stronc, Ricw, and LAVOURED 
as importing it before cover 


Show rooms, 52 
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it withe 






ius secured, 
four makes 









it impossible for any brown low-priced autumn leaves to be 
made to appear like the best, and passed off to the con- 
sumer at a high price. Price 3s. 8d., 4s., and 4s. 4d. per Ib., in 
Packets. ; 
Moorgate-st., hae oww: r, No.11. | Borough, Dodson, 98, Black- 
Bond- et, Stewart, No. 46. man-street. } 
Pimlico, Ion Low, E aton-st. wckheath-hill, Not! 
Hammersmith, Butlin. Peckham, Clubb, Rye 
Hampstead, , High-st Charing-cross, ¢ 


datton, 10. 
Quartermain. 
vart, 





Highgate, Fisher 
Holloway 


i ] Kings-cross, 
Gy " enship. lond-street, Ste 














Kingsland, Pay, ni ear Gate. Dalston, Goodiw 
Clapham, Bruce, High-street. Maida-hill, Water 
Srixton-road, Bull. 
Horniman’s Agents in every Town 
YURE of ASTHMATIC COUGHS by 
DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS.—From Mr 
Ince Gamis, Medicine Warehouse, Yeovil: “ A lady purchased 


a2s 9d. box, and observed that she had suffered for 
from an asthmatic cough, and spent many 
medicines to no purpose. Weeks after 
again, when ‘she had been completely cured by them ’—merely 
one 2s, 9d. box. Otherinstances are from time to time oecurrin: 
which prove the value of these Wafers above other med 
for pulmonary diseases, coughs, colds. &c.—Ince Gamis 

To singers and public speakers they are invaluable for 
clearing and strengthening the voice. They have a pleasant 
taste. 





pounds on other 
the same lady called 











2s. 9d., and 11s. per box. Sold by all dr 
Beware of counterfeits 


POUND SHOULDERS, Stooping Habits, 


and Deformities are prevented and cured by CITAND- 





Price 1s. 14¢., 









LER’S IMP ROV ED CHEST EXPANDING BRACES, for 
both sexes of aliages. They strengthen the voice and lungs, 
| relieve pains in the chest and back, and are especially re- 
commended to children, for assistin growth and produc- 


ing a perfect symmetrical figure, superseding th 
and stavs. From 8s 6d. 65, 
W.—Circulars forwarded. 
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NEW REVIEW. 


THE CHURCH AND STATE REVIEW. 


With this Title a new Monthly Review will appear in June under the Editorship of ARCHDEACON DENISON, with 
whom will be associated eminent Theological and Political writers. 


The Leriew will yield an uncompromising support to the Church, and advocate the true principles of Government in 
Charch and State. 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, and Co., 66, Brook-street, Hanover-square. 


MR. CARLYLE’S FREDERICK THE GREAT. 
In demy 8vo. with Portrait and Maps, Vol. III. 


HISTORY OF FRIEDRICH THE SECOND, 


CALLED FREDERICK THE GREAT. 
By THOMAS CARLYLE. 
WILL BE READY THE END OF APRIL. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 





Just published, demy 8vo. cloth, bevelled edges, price 7s. 6d. 


THE HUMAN TRAGEDY: A POEM. 


By ALFRED AUSTIN, Author of ‘* The Season.” 


“The reader of this poem will find rhymes as startling | of no common artist, and the brain of a shrewd thinker.” 
and unexpected as any in “Beppo,” or “ Hudibras,” or | —Dublin University Magazine. 
“Don Juan.”—Darly Nets. “The story of Hubert and Mary's love is told in a most 
“Mr. Alfred Austin has the heart of a true poet, the hand | pathetic manner, and with fine poetic feeling." —Observer. 


London : ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192, Piccadilly. 





Now ready at all the Libraries, cloth, price 4s. 6d. 


AMERICAN DISUNION: 


CONSTITUTIONAL OR UNCONSTITUTIONAL? 


A REPLY to Mr. JAMES SPENCE upon the question, ‘IS SECESSION A CONSTITUTION RIGHT?” discussed in his 
recent work, “ THE AMERICAN UNION." 


By CHARLES ED. RAWLINS, Jun., Prince’s-park, Liverpool. 
London: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192, Piccadilly. 





Now ready at every Library, 1 vol. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth, 


ABEL DRAKES WIFE, 


By JOHN SAUNDERS, 
Author of “The Shadow in the House," &c 


moving the feelings with extraordinary power, Nor is he 
deficient in that rarest of gifts, which enables the fictionist 
to conceive a character marked by special qualities and to 
ing in its simple pathos as ‘ Abel Drake's Wife.’ ”’ keep to his first conception amid all the changes and de- 
Daily News.—* A work of unquestionable ability. ....! velopments of the story. Barbara is a masterpiece of 
We have in this single volume a variety of situations, full | literary workmanship." 
of the most exciting interest, and of well-contrasted cha- | Illustrated London News.—“ A tale which, for simple in- 
racters, such as we seldom meet with in novels of more | terest and subdued but earnest pathos, is deserving of all 
pretentious dimensions. The author has the secret of | commendation.” 


London: LOCKWOOD and Co., 7, Stationers’-hall-court, E.C. 


Athenwum.—* This is a striking book, clever, interesting. 
and original. We have seldom met with a book so thoroughly 
true to life, so deeply interesting in its detail, and so touch- 





In a few days, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth, 


A MANUAL OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 


AND OF THE 
HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 
FROM THE NORMAN CONQUEST. 
For the use of Students. 


By GEORGE CRAIK, LL.D., Professor of History and of English Literature, 
Queen’s College, Belfast. 


London: GRIFFIN, BOHN, and Co., Stationers’-hall-court. 


EASTER DECORATION OF CHURCHES. 


Now ready, price 4s. demy 8vo. bound in cloth, and gilt lettered, 


DECORATION OF CHURCHES. 


Being an Appendix to “ The Christmas Decoration of Churches.’ 


hHhaam 
KASTER 
PuAAk \ 
With numerous Woodcut Illustrations. 


By the Rev. EDWARD L. CUTTS, M.A., Hon. Sec. of the Hssex Archsological Society ; 
Author of ‘‘ An Essay on Church Furniture and Decoration,” &c. 
CONTENTS: 

its Meaning, Wall-spaces, Screens, Reredos, Standards and Corone 
Pulpit, Font, Communion Tables, &c. 

Conclusion. 

Appendix: Decorations for Easter; the School Feast; Har- 
vest Thanksgiving; Confirmation; Marriage; Baptism ; 
Pattern Alphabets. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
From the Art JouRNAL.—“ Mr. Cutts discusses the subject in a true Churchman-like spirit, without an approach to 
those customs or acts of ecclesiastical decoration which the sincere Protestant abjures. His purpose is to show how 
o'namentation may be carried out decorously, appropriately, and artistically ; he illustrates his principles by a consider- 
able number of woodcuts, showing the effect of the work upon the various partsof a church. The reputation of an 
archeologist which the author enjoys eminently qualifies him for the task he has undertaken; and we have no doubt that 
he little volume will long be a text-book of such matters for the clergy and churchwardens of the Chureh of England.” 
* A practical and safe guide.” —Zsser and West Suffolk Gazette. 

*,* The “ PATTERN ALPHABETS" referred to in the volume, and Cotours ror Wairine them, may be had of JAMES 
BROOKS, Esq., Architect, 5, Bloomsbury-square, London, W.C. The Alphabets are made in two styles and of two 
sizes (6 inches and 3 inches), and are sold at 2s. 9d. the set of two, post free. Orders should e accompanied by 
postage stamps for the amount. 


JOHN CROCKFORD, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 





Introduction:—Antiquity of the Custom, 
yeauty, Associations. 

How to Fabricate Wreaths, Wall-devices, Screen-work, 
Text, Banners, &c. 

How to Pian the Decorations of the Lych Gate, Church- 
yard Cross, Porch, Piers and Arches, Doors and Windows, 


——— 
== 
THE 


NEW BOOKS OF THE SEAsoy 


MADAME DE STAEL AND THE 
GRAND DUCHESS LOUISE. 

A SELECTION from the hitherto unpublished CORRE 

SPONDENCE of MADAME DE STAEL and the GRaxy 

DUCHESS LOUISE of SAXE-WEIMAR, from 1800 to }a)-_ 

together with a Letter to Bonaparte, First Consu): , 
another to Napoleon, Emperor. In 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


The MARQUIS of DALHOUSIE; 
ADMINISTRATION of BRITISH INDIA. By EDWiy 
ARNOLD, M.A., of University College, Oxford. 8yo, 15, 


The CIRCUMNAVIGATION of the 
GLOBE by the AUSTRIAN FRIGATE NOVARA, Eng. 
lish Edition. Containing an Unpublished LETTER from 
Baron HUMBOLDT. With Numerous Wood Engravin 
Dedicated, by special permission, to Sir Rovenick My. 
CHISON. 3 vols. 8vo. Vol. I. 30s. Vol. IL. ready. 


CALABRIA AND THE LIPARIAy 
ISLANDS in 1860. 8vo. 12s. [Read 


LIFE AMONGST the COLLIERS, ;, 


“ We wish this little book all success.""—Saturday Reyia, 


+ and 





THE NEW NOVELS NOW READY, 


The DREAM ofa LIFE. By Lady SCOTT. 
~—e" of “ The Skeleton in the Cupboard,” &. 3 yo 
8. 


‘* RECOMMENDED to MERCY.” 
3is. Gd. 


A WOMAN’S LIFE. : vols. 21s. 
CONYERS LEA. 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 


The VALLEY of the MAUDE. By Mn. 
STEWART, Authoress of * Atheline; or, the Castle py 
the Sea." (Just ready, 


WHEAT and TARES. Originally published 
in Fraser's Magazine. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

CLINTON MAYNARD; a Tale of the 
World, the Flesh, and the Devil. 10s, 6d, 


The STAR of LOVELL: a Tale of the 
Poor Clergy. By the Rev. JAMES BANDINEL, 


WILLIE ATHERTON: a Tale. 10s. 6. 





3 vols, 





SAUNDERS, OTLEY, and Co., Publishers, 
66, Brook-street, Hanover-square. 








Just published, price 2s. 6d. 


IBLIOTHECA PISCATORIA; or, 
Annotated Catalogue of Angling and Fishing Literature. 
By T. WESTWOOD. 
Orders should be sent at once to the Freip Office, 346, Strand 


HE SALMON FISHERIES ACT for 
ENGLAND.—This recent Act has been reprinted ia 
small octavo, including Schedule, and may be had at the 
Ficip Office. Price 1s. 
Orders received through Country Booksellers, or a copy 
sent in return for thirteen stamps.—346, Strand. 





Just published, in crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 


N DIVISIONS AMONG CHRISTIANS, 
yiewed in connection with the Mystery of Lawies- 
ness. 
London: Warp and Co., 27, Paternoster-row. 





On May 1 will be published, 12mo. 10s. 6d. (a few copies a” 
also printed on thin paper, 12s. in limp leather), a Fiftl 
Edition, with many additions and corrections, of a 


M ANUAL of BRITISH BOTANY, 
containing the Flowering Plants and Ferns, arranged 
according to the Natural Orders. By C, C. BABINGTOS 
M.A., F.R.S., F.L.S., &c., Professor of Botany in the Unive 
sity of Cambridge. 
Joun Van Voorsr, 1, Paternoster-row. 


Just ready, price 2s. 6d. 


HE CIVIL SERVICE ARITHMETIC: 


containing, in addition to the ordinary Arithmeti( 
Couse, upwards of Two Hundred Questions, proposed # 
recent Civil Service Examinations, their Answers, Hints (0' 
Solutions, and the names of the Departments in which eat 
question has been proposed. 
London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. ; 
Dublin: M‘GLasHan and GILL. 


- “| 
POPULAR SCHOOL BOOKS, publisbel 
by L. HATCHETTE and CO., 18. King William-strec!, 
Strand. 
MTBENOD: TU cicscsanesscconsesacosovecsvcncdnacsivscsestnsecessesecse abe 
Télémaque eoepebaenesnene 
Louis XLV. on 
Noel and Chapsal's French Gramunar........ 
S\ercises 
Caesar With Latin Notes.....sscessrsseeeeesees 
Horace with Latin Notes 
Virgil with Latin Notes ...... 
























Chapsal’s Models of Frencli Literature, Prose...... 3% 
The Same, Poetr. = F 





La Fontaine's Fables ....s....secssssssesessssssseseneennere ss 
All strongly bound in boards. 
Hatchette’s Educational Catalogue. 


Catalogues | Catalogue of General French Literature. A 
supplied | Catalogue alphabetically arranged with autho 

by post on names and their several works. 2 
receipt of } List of Hatchette's Greek and Latin Classics 

a postage | List of Hatchette’s French Railway Library. 
stamp. German List. 


Catalogue of School Drawing materials. _ 








Printed and published by Jonw Croexrorn, at 10, Wellingtor 





street, Strand, London, W.C., in the County of Middlescs.< 
Saturday, April 19, 1862, 
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